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Here's a mighty good tire 
at a money-saving price 


BUT, branded and guaranteed by Kelly-Springfield. Full 
size, full ply and carefully built throughout. Not skimped 

to sell at a price; all four inch sizes are six ply as against four 

and five ply in the majority of tires in the same price class. 

For the man who wants good, moderate priced tires, Buck- 
eyes are the best tire value on the market today. 

It doesn’t pay to buy tires by mail when you can buy Buck- 
eyes from your local Kelly dealer. He can sell them to you 
at prices that will save you money—and you get your tires 
without waiting. 

Take a look at the Buckeye line—fabric, cord and balloon 
cord -the next time you are near the Kelly dealer’s store. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
250 West 57th Street New York 








BUCKEYE TIRES 





Why Close Spacing Pays 

WAS much interested in the article on | 

spacing of cotton in a recent issue of | 
The Progressive Farmer. | noticed prac- | 
tically all recommended close spacing, but 
not one seemed to know wity. 

Notice a lone cocklebur down in a rich | 
corner somewhere; it grows and spreads | 
ind makes a wonderful plant before it 
puts on any burs. Now the nature of 
all plants is to reproduce themselves and 
whenever crowded or dwarfed m any 
manner they hasten the process. 

Notice the 
it may grow only 
it puts on | 


crowded, 
high, yet 


cocklebur when 
a few inche: 
Durs 





Now then, back to why “lose spacing 
cotton. Given plenty of room 
just as the 
Should 
would 


gets more 
the cotton Stalk 
lone cocklebur did before fruiting 
weevils or pests it 
fruit. 


spreads out 


there be no 
abundance of 


carry an 
same plants 
stimu 


But now vou crowd the 
ind the tendency 
lated. Therefore, it 
ahead of weevils and othe 
and the more cotton 

Just a commonsense reason as to why 


KAYSER 


to reproduce is 
fruits earlier, gets 
insect pests 


result 1s 


lose spacing pays J. M 


Better Times for Cattlemen 


RODUCERS of cattle are definitely 
on the upgrade,” says the Brookmire 
Forecaster. They made fair money last 
make more in 1926 


wrease sen 


vear and will 
(gross cash receipts will not 11 


sationally hecause cattlemen have been 
their herds 
in effect living on cap'tal 

iles of cattle will 
sent mecresse The m st 
provement is in the We 


in recent years and 
From now on 
nearly repre- 


pronounced im 


liquid iting 


more 


stern range states 


It contimues } 
“Slaughter of cattle has been outrun 
ning the supply. Supplies for this spring 
ind early summer are adequate but there 
is just ahead a shortage of steers Your ig 
stack is also depleted. Smaller supplie: 
ind better prices will follow | 
‘The range cattle producer will un 
juestionably benefit from this. The Cort | 
Belt feeder’s position depends on the } 


rice of feed. Cattle feeding is alway: 
i speculative business. But with the out 
look for a fair to good demand for beef | 
barring 
that the 
good.’ 


nd relatively low teed prices 
possible crop failures-——it appears 


feeder's chances are reasonably 









































Built by Kelly-Springfield o 0 
dicniasilanaibati | “SEE BY THE ADS—" | 
| | SEE by the ads in this paper that flies 
a: aie Road af A STATE ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOL }|°_ is everywhere. Marthy and me thought | 
the Sk tor boys avd girls. Piano, Vo Violin, Expression, Art. Faculty we had em all but I reckon not I see | 
y f twelve me s and women give scl se personal attention, A Rew by the ads some says kill em one way | 
lormitory r one hundred git Tw wood dormitories for boys - } 
FRUITLAND |: ‘ eae lendid adminis tration building with a library of 2.000 and some Says afi- | 
IN Tl T wea he ms ee pti callin other 1 think Til} 
S TU E|' Session opens August 23, 1926 try both ways and | 
A Christian High School| N. A. MELTON, Principal, Hendersonville, North Caroline ee if they’s amy | 
L_ Z Ae ’ a 
chanct to kill em | 
all 
| 
/ See by the 1d 
CULTIVATE AND DUST YOUR COTTON With a ; fj in tis ae where | 
‘ a young feller’s got | 
47 ‘ him a brand new | 
FORDSON TRACTOR and CULTI-PLANTER |) Vaan!” 00545 
(Patented) / fruit and truck and | 

BILL CASPER one stuff and an 
ther. T reckon he’s takin that stuff | 


The CULTI-PLANTER, cquipped with high wheels and arched front axle gives ample 
clearance for cultivation. This machine will do any cultivating job done by a two- 
horse cultivator, but due to power and speed covers 5®@ per cent more ground. The 
Boll Weevil Duster has but one moving part, is operated by the exhaust from engine, 
costs nothing to operate except the calcium arsenate and dusts one to three rows 
at once. See your FORD DEALER. 


Manufactured by 


SOUTHERN STEEL PRODUCTS CO., JACKSON, TENN. 

















gives me a 
them things I 
everything I | 
market and get there 


sell it as good as anybody | 


to town to sell That 
idea If I had one rt 
do heheve I 
could grow to the 
in time to 
does. I do 

I see by the ads in this paper a little 
trick for sealing tin fruit cans easy 1} 
been a-waitin’ for something like that 
I'm getting tired sorterin’ irons 


and burnin’ ‘em up, and with that little 


could take 


he lieve it 


i-heatin’ 


trick maybe Marthy could do the work | 
without me. I’m writin’ for that book. | 
Hopin’ you're the same, 

Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 





| COMING LIVESTOCK SALES 


Aw GUST 19 Guernseys; North Carolina 

State Guernsey Sale, Asheboro, N. C. 

T. D. Brown, Salisbury, N. C., sales manager. 

The Virginia Holstein-Friesian 

hold a two days sale on October 27- 
Orange, Va. 








Club will 
28, at 











Frick Thresher 


is adapted to thresh all kinds of 
grain, and beans, and operates 
efficiently under every practica! 
working condition. 


Frick Threshers 


are equipped with hand feed or 
self-feeder, with drag stacker 


or wind stacker. 


Prices and Terms to Meet 
Your Requirements 


Write, Phone or Wire 


FRICK COMPANY, Inc. 


SALISBURY, N. C. 





COLUMBIA, S. C. 


' 
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Makes Tobacco Planting a Pleas 






ure. LOW PRICE. 


See Your Dealer 
or Write 


, 
,% Inc. 


Chadbourn, N. C. 














Comes By Planning 

and Preparation 
at KING’S 
schools .o! 
business will start you su 


instruc 


\ business course 
4 arolina’s leading 
Individual 
tion enter any time 


essw ard 


Send ~ me iiaias 


E. L. LAYFIELD, President 





Raleigh, N. C. Charlotte, N. C 
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im easy monthly payments and g°' 


factory at lowes! factory, prices b jewel Tesinst- 

. .. uat- 

— ts Saat, . sochronism nd 8 pont 
a or a lifetime! Write for Style 


designs’ Seat FREE! WRITE 
Chain FREE 2" ees 


Write while offer lasts. Get be 
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STUDEBAKER WATCH CO., Dept. M268 Sed Bend, indiass 
Canadian Address: Windsor, Ontarie 
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Crops to Plant for Food and Feed 


Other Timely Suggestions for This Week’s Farm Work 


]. The Farm Alarm Clock: Jobs Need- 
ing Attention Now 


OR quick grain, plant Norfolk Market or Truck- 
ers’ Favorite corn on the best land. These varieties 
of corn will do well where the cotton has failed to 
come up to a stand. Such land is already prepared. 
When the corn is 6 to 10 inches high, make a side ap- 
plication of nitrate of soda, using 
100 to 200 pounds per acre. With 
a normal season most of us will be 
highly pleased when harvest time 
comes, to find that we have snatch- 
ed victory from defeat by making 
a good crop of corn when our first 
dependence had failed. 
2. A shortage of soybean and 
cowpea sced this fall seems like- 
plantings that have come up promise a 





ly. Early 
short crop and the ground has been so dry that many 


of us have not attained our planting intentions. There 
is little doubt but that seeds of the most desirable 
varieties both soybeans and cowpeas will be 
this fall. This is all the more reason for our planting 
heavily of both these legumes this month. They will 
do the land good, make a crop of seed that promise t 
or hay can be made of them. 


scarce 


bring a good price, 

3. For the quic kest hay crop, sow 
rows or broadcast, as may be preferred. If it comes 
up promptly and grows off well, we can cut from one 
to three or more tons per acre, according to the fer- 
tility of the land, less than 60 days. If the land 
poor, sow in fertilized rows. If fertile, sow broadcast. 
In either case, a complete fertilizer rich in fiitrogen 
will pay well. Sow five pounds of seed in rows and 20 
pounds broadcast. But do not depend on Sudan grass 
There is ample time for making a good crop of 
or cowpea hay. 


Sudan grass in 


alone. 
sorghum, 

4. Rutabaga turnips are a profitable crop all over 
the South. Every year thousands of carloads are ship- 
ped to us from Canada and our own Northern states. 
While it is now too early to sow the seed except in the 
mountains of Virginia and the Carolinas, it is not too 
carly to select the ground and begin making ready to 
; July in the northern half of our 
August further South. 


soybean, 


sow by the middle of | 
territory and early in 
5. If we have any land that is 
in need of “rest” this summer, for 
iy sake don't let it sweat and 
bake in the boiling and broiling 
sun—raise an umbrella over it. 
Cowpeas and soybeans are the pop- 
most serviceable “um- 
for resting land and the 
supply is good this year. It’s bad 
enough to make a field work in 
the sun but when it comes to mak- 
ing it rest in the sun, it’s simply 
inhuman. 


ular and 
brellas” 


6. Those of us who have small 
grain to harvest for hay or for 
gTain to feed or sell will find our 
home-grown product worth more 
to us than its market value, so let’s 
Save every bit of it with more than 
usual care. What is better than 
oat or barley hay or oat and bar- 
ley grain for feeding to work stock 
through the summer’s heat? Leg- 
ume hay may be better than small 
£rain hay but the two fed together 
are better than either alone. And 
it is not too early to select land 
now for next fall sowing. 


Tons and tons of honey waste 
are not enough bees to gather this free-as-water crop. 
sylvania County, N. C., inspecting the hives on the farm of Mr. B. P. 
not afraid of bees—he is just cautious and dislikes to disturb them. 
aged returns handsome profits and the new swarms will double the volume of business each year. 


7. Two of our most popular and 
nutritious vegetables are corn and 
beans. They have been heralded in 





’ 


song as good for the “horse marines” ang they are 
good tor all branches of the navy and army, good for 
the entire population, in fact. Both are produced with 
less difficulty than most vegetables, but the trouble is 
we forget to plant for a succession so that we can have 
both from June to frost. To have them for so long a 
time we must make plantings at intervals of 12 to 18 days. 


I]. What to Plant Between Now and July 


HE last half of June brings very nearly 

the time in which we have an opportunity to plant 

to piece out our corn and hay supplies for feeding 
until the middle of next year; and there are a number 
of things in both the tield and garden that can _ be 
planted for food for use while green or for preserving 
in some way for fall, winter, and spring use. Few 
farm families have half the variety of home-grown 
foods that they could have with very little extra work 
or expense. The main reason is that they do not think 
to plant them at the right time. Here is a list of crops 
for planting between now and July 4:— 


to a close 


Beans Millets Rutabaga 
Buckwheat Milo Sorghum 
Chufa Peanuts Soybean 
Corn Pop corn Squash 
Cowpea Pumpkin Sudan grass 
Mangels Rape Turnip 


Here is the garden and truck patch list for planting 
during the same period 
Beans (all kinds) Corn Irish potato 
feets Cress Sweet potato 
Cabbage Cucumber Pumpkin 
Carrot Endive Radish 
Cauliflower Kale Spinach (New 
Celeriac Lettuce Zealand) 
Celery Okra Squash 
Chard Mustard Tomato 
Collard Parsley Turnip 


III. Do You Know a Farmer Like This 
One >? 


UST the other day we met a farmer friend hauling 
hay for which he paid $1.85 per 

100. This was at the rate of $37 per ton. This 
man has idle land that in a normal would, if 
produce two tons of hay per acre. His 
months in the year, yet 


home two bales of 


season 


given a chance, 
two teams are idle 


about six 





LET BEES COLLECT UNCLAIMED WEALTH FOR YOU 


Here is L. A. 
Merrill. 


their sweetness in drying blossoms for the sole reason that there 
Ammon, county agent of Tran- 
No, Mr. 
The bee business properly man- 


he elects to buy hay rather than produce it on his farm. 
His “pasture” is rapidly becoming a pine forest and 
pulled fodder is his only dependence for home-grown 
hay or roughage. 

Very nearly every farmer in the cotton states who 
buys hay can make 100 per cent profit on home-grown 
hay and a good pasture, whether it be a permanent or 
a temporary one. The farmers who buy hay could— 
nearly every one of them—grow their own hay on idle 
land and employ idle horse and man labor in doing 
the work. 

And, with the middle of June here, it is not too late 
for most of us to begin producing all the hay needed 
and the time that oat, vetch and clover 
spring. Cowpceas, soybeans, Sudan 
sorghum, and several millets sowed within the 
weeks will do this. 


between now 
hay comes in next 
grass, 
next few 


IV. What to Plant in Stubble Land 


READER asks us to name some crops that may 
be planted on stubble land. We can plant almost 
as many crops on stubble land as we plant early 
spring. One of the greatest advantages farmers 
summer so long that we can 
land in one year 


in the 
of the South have is a 
harvest two field crops from the same 
or three or four truck crops. 


Corn grain and corn silage can be grown on stubble 
land. Hay can be grown on stubble land, too. Corn 
and hay need never be bought on farms having one- 
fourth their cultivated acreage in stubble in May 
or June. 

Here is a list of crops that can be given a regular 
place on stubble land—crops that can be planted any 
time in June and until the middle of July everywhere 
that cotton will mature a crop :— 


vy beans, soy- 


cornfield 


Among the legumes we have 
velvet beans, 


cowpeas, na 


beans, sweet clover, Spanish peanuts, 


beans, lima and butterbeans. 


grass family we can plant 
several kinds of 


members of the 
corn, kafir corn, 


Among the 


corn, milo maize, pop 
millet, sorghum, teosinte, and Sudan vgrass 

Among the farm crops other than legumes and grasses 
we can plant buckwheat, melons, rutabagas, second crop 
Irish potato, and sweet potato. 


If we will make an estimate of what will be produced 
by the crops we have started now, and then give due 
consideration to our needs for the 
next 12 months, we can so plant 
now that nearly any anticipated 
shortage or deficiency can be over- 
come by plantings on stubble land. 


V. Tobacco Barns for 
Sweet Potato Curing 


ODERN tobacco barns with 

but little modification can 

be made to serve also for 
curing and storing sweet potatoes. 
The writer built such a barn 25 
years ago, used it for several years 
and found it satisfactory in every 
way. The same building served 
well as both incubator and brooder 
house when the potato stocks ran 
low in late winter and early spring. 
Since tobacco and sweet potatoes 
are cured and stored at different 
times, a combination building will 
save us nearly, if not quite, 100 per 
cent in cost of construction. Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 1267, The Utilization 
of Flue-Heated Tobacco Barns for 
Sweet Potato Storage, will be sent 
free on request to the United States 
Ammon is 


ington, D. C. 


Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
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The Biggest Thing You Can Do for Your- 
self and Your Family Now 


There’s what’s the matter with 
farmers!” 


OOK a-there! 


most of our 
So exclaimed one of the best farmers in North 
Carolina the other day, pointing an emphatic and indig- 
nant finger at—well, what do you reckon? 
It was a farmer going back from town with a load 
of Western hay on his wagon. 


I 


Ind this thoughtful, progressive farmer was just about 
right, Werecently quoted from Sam Kirby's declaration 
that “the average Eastern North Carolina farm family 
spends more for feed for stock than it does for cloth- 
ing for the family.” And that 
ern North Carolina farmers are not “sinners above all 
that dwell in Jerusalem” in this respect, we quoted at 
the same time this striking testimony from Mr. Loy 
E. Rast of Arkansas 

“One of the greatest drains on t 

come is the money spent for feed for livestock. I had 
the privilege of examining the books of a credit 
merchant recently and was surprised to learn that 
many of the farmers furnished spent a great deal 
more for feed than they spent for the family sup 
plic It seems hardly fair to the family when the 
mule gets more of the farmer’s cash income than 
the wife and children.” 

And bad as this normal years, it is 
even worse than usual now in 1926. Last summer 
disastrously dry over much of our Carolinas-Virginia 
territory, and this spring has been unprecedentedly dry. 
We couldn't make enough corn or hay in 1925, and it 
is going to take prompt and extraordinary action to 
enable us to make enough this year. 

But we can do it if we try. And the biggest thing 
you can do for yourself and your family now is to take 
thorough action to save you from buying corn 


II 


bably remain 130 days 


just to show our east- 


he farmer's in- 


situation is in 
was 


quick 
and hay next year. 


f frost-free weather 
area in Virginia and the 
grow to market 
several crops and prepare ind 
start toward producing enough feed crops to amply fill 
for next vear, even should we increase our 
Let's briefly run over the list: 

1. Corn.—Naturally, the first feed think of is 
corn, a crop that we abuse as a feed and neglect as a 
crop. It is late, as far as custom and practice are con 
cerned, to plant corn now, but we have more time for 
corn planted from June 20.to July 10 to mature before 
frost than they have from the last frost in spring to 
the first frost in fall in some of our great Northwestern 


There pr 
, all our »yfion 
and during this time we 


Carolinas can 


for make a 
needs 


farm livestock. 


our 


we 


corn states. In fact, we have known corn planted on 
July 19, here in Wake County, N. C., to mature and 
make an average of forty bushels per acre from a 


variety as late as Cocke's Prolific. We must remember 
that there are 123 days from July 1 to October 31, and 
that the average date of the first killing frost along the 
northern limit of cotton culture in the Carolinas and 
Virginia is later than October 25. If corn is planted 

July 10, there is ample time for it to mature in any 
section cotton is grown profitably. Early va- 
rieties of corn such as Truckers’ Favorite and Norfolk 
Market will mature from later plantings. 

2. Hay.—The second crop of importance that occurs 
to us when we think of feed is hay. Hay is equally 
as important as corn. Hay of the best nutritive value 
and of high acreage yields can be produced all over 
the Seuth. Cowpeas, soybeans, several millets, sor- 
ghum, and Sudan grass sowed as late as the middle of 
July on good land will make high yields. We can sow 


where 


a hay crop each month between February and No- 
vember. 








e 
3. Corn fodder is one of our woefully neglected 
opportunities. We do not mean the stripped leaves 
raped from our grain fields, but corn planted thick or 
as we would plant drilled sorghum for making forage 
lust sow a peck of corn to the acre in four-foot roy 

do not thin it, and harvest it while the shuc!l 


the late roasting-ear stage ( 


reen, 1m ! 

ter the leaves hav wilted. land lat \ lak Ww 
pe und f seed cotton to the acre hould mal , OU 
to 4,500 pounds of fodder corn with a feed value abou 
equal to that of such grass hays as farmers usually feed 

4. Pastures.—Every farmer who has suffered from 
feed shortage should better appreciate pastures. Pas 


farm de- 


tures and hays are the South's most serious 

ciency. The first thing to do with existing pastures 

to cultivate them—cultivate them with a mowing ma 

chine and keep all weeds and bushes down Weeds in 
‘otton. 


a pasture may become even worse than grass in 
Mow the weeds and grub all sprouts systematically for 
a year or two. Land so treated will soon become a 
pasture. 

Fall is the chance we have for sowing New 
To insure preparation should begin = n 
Prepare well, lime, manure, fertilize, and sow to cow- 
peas or soyheans or to the two mixed. Cut this growth 
for hay in September and then make ready for the 
pasture mixture that is known to succeed best in that 
locality 

5. Alfalfa—Furman Smith says that every South- 
ern farmer should have an acre of alfalfa. This would 
be a good rule for all farms to follow, but a better rule 
would be to have one acre of alfalfa for each two head 
of hay-eating stock on the farm. Alfalfa land should be 
plowed, harrowed, limed, disked, harrowed, fertilized, 
and sowed to soybeans or cowpeas right away. Alfalfa 
when once well established, is drouth-resistant and can 


pastures 


success, ow. 


be depended on to yield two good cuttings before sever 
and cuttings in drouth 
make a with alfalfa we have in- 
1 for several 


drouth occurs fair 


When we 


sured our hay crop for the next year ar 


vears ol 


good start 


years to come, 


6. Clovers, vetch, rye, barley, and several other fall 


crops are right now proving a blessing to many farmers 
who were wise enough to adopt this group of hay 


making winter cover crops and to sow them last fall 
These wise farmers now have a year's supply of hay 
harvested and stored. The more fortunate ones with 
a surplus can get $40 a ton for it, if they care to dis 


pose of it. But among the advantages of sowing fall 


sowed hay crops is the advantage of growing a crop of 
hay on the land this summer. Cowpeas or soybeans 
sowed within the next week or two are a great aid in 
preparing the land for the several fall-sowed crops, 
such as clovers, wheat, oats, rye, barley, vetch, etc., and 
in addition to this service will supply us with much 
needed hay next August or September. Red, alsike, 


crimson, and bur clovers, vetch, sweet clover, and 


Canada field peas are legume feed crops that we should 
begin planning for now and be ready to sow 
August or September. 


next 
7. Oats is one of our most dependable crops for 
It is difficult to tind a 
reason for so small an acreage in oats as we have, es- 
pecially in the section of the South where the best hay 
markets found. The oat furnishing 
grain and hay on some farms that have no other feed 


either early hay or early grain. 


arc crop ts now 


on hand and with the poorest prospect even for a crop 
of corn. QOdats and vetch make the safest cover crops 
for converting into hay and will yield well on land that 
is too poor for producing profitable crops at the time 
of year that and from fall 
sowing should fail, then the same land may be sowed 
again to oats in February and March 


oats vetch grow. If oats 


He can't afford to risk buying high-priced corn and 
hay with the proceeds of this year’s cotton and tobacco 
crops. Let's take quick action to save us from that 
danger and peril. 


Scout Work for Farm Boys 


11I2 value of scout training for boys has come to 
be recognized all over the world. In our own 
ountry, every larger city has its Boy Scout 


troops, with a minister, a Y. M. C. A. worker, or some 
man interested in bovs as their leader, training the boys 
for better citizenship and helping them to work out 


best of healthful fun and whole 


for themselves the 

some recreation. Especially significant, in this day of 
unrest and wholesale disregard of law and order, ts 
this statement from E. R. Eastman, editor of the 


American Agriculturist, at the recent Boy Scout Coun 
cil meeting in Washington, D. C.: “I understand tha 
according to available data there are no Boy Scouts 
with crime records.” 

3ut how was the country boy to get the benefits of 
scouting? The Boy Scout troop program didn’t prove 
practical because farms are too scattered and ofter 
there is no adult willing to become scout leader. A 
scout program that each boy could carry out by himseli 
or together with one or two of the neighbor’s boys was 
needed. Eleven years ago W. D. Boyce whe !.ad started 
the Boy Scout movement in the United States organ- 
ized the Lone Scouts—which is just what the name im- 
plies—to meet this need of the farm boy and the boy 


7 





The Proaressive Farmer 


in the small town for a scout program. The movement 


has grown tremendously. Today the Lone Scouts 

Boy Scouts—are one organization for carrying scouting 

to the boys of America. All scouts are Boy Scouts 

the boy in the city 1 » belongs to an organized grou 

is a “troop scout’; the farm boy who cannot belong 
Op ‘Ls Scout.” 

The Progr wi inaugurated a Lone Scou 
lepartment last October because it felt that scout work 
is one of the finest things today for American boyhood 
ind it wanted to put it in reach of every Southern 
farm boy In eight months we have enrolled 1,400 
boys. Scores tf these OVS are ilready proving 
value of scout work, and the number is growing ea 
day. But we should have thousands more on our scou 
roll. Thousands more should be getting the beneti: 


work 

Lone Scouting can teach the farm boy manliness, sel! 
reliance, initiative, personal responsibility—it will en 
rich him mentally, build him up _ physically, 
strengthen him morally. It will make him a 
citizen for tomorrow and help to develop that fine: 
country life to which we all look forward 


1 
und 


betre: 


The costs of being a Lone Scout are not large. Thirty 
cents enrolls a bey, giving him a full membership out!it 
and membership badge. There is a small yearly fee 
for roll call. The cost of carrying out the scout p 
gram is left entirely to the boy. Membership in the 
Lone Scouts does not require a boy to leave home, to 
perform any military service, or to buy any scouting 
goods. . 

Why not help your boy to answer “The Call of the 
Lone Scout’? It will help him today and train him { 
tomorrow. Let him fill out that application | 
page 14 and mail to us today. 


ggghetteses. 32088 Ses. ygaatiseee 
T 1S interesting to note that Tertius Van Dyke, 
9f°Dr. Hienry Van Dyke and author of our beautitu! 
country life poem on our next page, has just quit a 
rich New York church in order to take the pastora 
f a country church. He evidently believes in putting 
life above things. 


jank o 


UST how serious has been the drouth that has pre 
J yailed over Virginia, North and South Carolina this 
spring is probably not yet appreciated by most people 
We would again direct attention to the editorial on th 
subject on page 21 of last week’s paper and would 
especially urge the importance of giving prompt atten 
tion to plans for increasing corn and feed crops as di 
cussed in this week’s article, “The Biggest Thing \ 
Can Do for Yourself and Your Family Now.” 

F YOU want to have a noted speaker come to you 

community, if you want to have a reunion, a musica 
program, an extension service institute, a county agent 
meeting, any kind of a meeting—even moving picture 
theatricals, and basket ball—there must be a suitabl 
meeting place. Farmers’ Bulletin 1173, United Stat 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., gis 
plans and illustrations of community buildings and 
valuable suggestions in regard to their location, size, 
construction, etc. Send to Washington for one of thes 
bulletins and talk codperative community developmen! 
with your neighbors. 





| A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— | 


Encourage Your Boy to Join the “Lone 
Scouts” 


1IEER are very few parents in these days that are 

not worrying about the general looseness of the 

times and the effect that these times are going to 
have upon their children. 

Next to the good work 
schools Are 


comes the 





that the churches and th 
doing for the young folks 


reat work of the Boy Scouts 


Because the work of this organization 
has been mostly in cities and villages 


farin people probably do not realize what 
a tine thing it is for boys in giving them 
something interesting and worth while to 
do to offset the many temptations of these times, At t! 
more than 600,000 boys are active mem 
bers of the Boy Scout organization and the number 
increasing rapidly 





present time, 


Because of the results that the Boy Scouts are a 
complishing the organization has been working witl) 4 
plan to give the benefits of scouting to farm boys. I! 
is realized that for many country communities it 
impossible or impractical for boys to belong to Bo 
Scout troop organizations. To give these boys scouts 
pportunities, the Boy Scouts of America have pr 
vided a Lone Scout Division and already more tha 
76,000 bovs have joined the Lone Scouts. 

Aside from a very small sum to pay for the hand 
book, there is no expense. The Lone Scout work 
not a money making scheme for anyone. It is simply 
a plan to add to the interest and knowledge of farm 
boys and to increase their appreciation of country and 
farm life. We think you owe it to yourself and to 
your boys to at least get more information about th 
Lone Scouts—American Aoagriculturist, New Yor 
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Who Should Stay on the Farm? 


What Are the Comparative Advantages of City and Farm Life? 


started off inauspiciously. Crop prices are low and 
crop prospects none too good. 

Under such conditions it would not be surprising if 
nore than the usual number of farm families are de- 
bating the question as to whether 
they ought to f next ‘year. 


[’ MANY parts of the South this crop season has 


tarm 
They will make up their minds 
between now and next fall, and 
they wish to get all the light pos- 
sible. Or possibly the question is 
not that of a whole farm family 
moving, but simply as to whether 
a son shall leave the old farm and 
try some other work instead of 
farming. 





CLARENCE POB 


If You Really Have Special Talent for 
Other Work, Don’t Farm 


HERE are certain individuals who unquestion- 
ably ought to go to town, or at least ought not to 
farm. If a boy or man knows that he has some 
special aptitude, gift, or genius for law, medicine, 
preaching, teaching, journalism, art, banking, manu- 
facturing, or merchandising, then he ought to follow 
his natural bent. He ought to try to make of himself 
what God intended him to be. It is a tragedy to try to 
make a farmer of any man or boy whose whole heart 
is in some other line of work. It may be that he is 
mistaken about having special talent for the coveted 
line of work, but he will not be happy until he tries it 
—and ought not to be. No individual should rest until 
he has sought to release and develop in his own life the 
sublimest potentialities with which the Almighty has 
endowed him, and in whatever sphere these potentiali- 
ties can find the noblest expression. Vividly and un- 
forgettably there come to mind the verses of James 
Oppenheim in which he writes the scathing epitaph of 
all who refuse to utter in their lives and work the 
divine commission which God gave them through their 
natural talents :— 


“Self-murdered, self-slain, the dead cumber the Earth.... 
And how did they die? 


A boy was born in the pouring radiance of creative magic: 
And with pulses of music he was born.... 


Of himself he might have been shaping a song-winged 
poet.... 
But he was afraid.... 


He feared the gaunt garret of starvation and the lonely 
years in his soul’s desert, 

Aud he feared to be a jest and a fool before his friends.... 

Now he clerks, the slave.... 

And the magic is slimed with 
Night. 


disastrous opiates of the 


A woman was made body and heart for the beautiful love- 
i ae 

But of the mother-miracle, 

How the cry of a troubled child whitens the red passions, 

She did not know.... 

Fear of poverty corrupted her: she chose a fool that her 

heart hated, ~ 

now....only a spending of her loathsome fury on 

adornment and luxury.... 

Ah, dead glory! and the heart sick with betrayal! 


And 


There is no grace for the dead, save to be born again: 
Engines shall not drag us from the grave, 
Nor wine nor meat revive us.” 


Things Versus Life: Which Will You 


Choose ? 
UF ves cr farm wom would I say that the farm 


boy or farm woman who has a special talent for 

some other work than farming ought to go 
straightway to it. Life is too short to spend in any 
work in which one cannot put one’s whole heart. 


But what shall we say of the boy or man who really 
likes farming, or who likes it as well as probably any- 
thing else? He feels no strong urge or “call” to any 
other business or profession. Probably if you should 
ask him what his chief purpose is, his answer would be, 
“Well, I simply want whatever will enable me to get 
the most I can out of life.” 


What shall we say to boys and men of this type? 


First of all, let us say they should consider most 
carefully what it is they want to “get the most of” 
from life. An almost universal tendency now, just as 
there was 2,000 years ago, is to confuse things with 
life. It was in recognition of this fact that Jesus ut- 


tered his everlasting challenge to the materialism both 
of his day and our own, “A man’s life consisteth not 
of the things which he possesseth.” 


Things, possessions, riches—these do not really make 





By CLARENCE POE 


life. It is sometimes a question, as Ruskin observed, 
as to whether a man has gotten wealth or wealth has 
gotten the man. The Master did not say, “I am come 
that ye might have things more abundantly,” but rather, 
“T am come that ye might have life more abundantly.” 
And even in 1776 when Thomas Jefferson wrote the 
Declaration of Independence, he did not speak of “the 
pursuit of wealth” as one of man’s inalienable rights 
but rather “the pursuit of happiness.” 


I am often led to wonder whether we may not say 
that the present ideal of town and city is Things and 
the present ideal of country is Life; if the present ideal 
of urban America is not “the pursuit of wealth” and 
the present ideal of rural America “the pursuit of 
happiness.” ' 


Work That Stops Intellectual Growth 

BELIEVE there are certain impulses that God Al- 
I mighty implants in all of us and that we cannot be 

truly happy if we ignore. One of these is the 
creative impulse. We are made to improve things. 
We want to see some of the results of our labors. 
When Moses prayed with an eager yearning, betrayed 
by the earnest repetition of his phrases, “And estab- 
lish Thou the work of our hands upon us; yea, the 
work of our hands, establish Thou it,” he expressed a 
common longing that we all feel. That is one of the 
great satisfactions of country life: we can see the 
results of our labors. We can find expression for our 
creative impulses. 


In the great factories and industrial establishments 
of today it is not so. There each individual becomes 
just a slave to a machine—a colossal tyrant, Jugger- 
naut of a machine that crushes much of the best of 
life out of the workers. Like a slave doing the bidding 
of some cold and heartless monster, the employee must 
go through a certain monotonous set of motions dic- 
tated by the machine hour after hour, day after day, 
week after week, month after month, year after year. 
His brain the worker cannot use; the Machine has no 
use for it. The man who invented the Machine so 
devised it that the worker may let his brain atrophy. 
There is only unvarying, unceasing, monotonous repe- 
tition of certain motions, over and over again. 


Is it any wonder that a prominent welfare worker 
among cotton mill operatives confessed to us sometime 
ago that it alarmed him to see how the minds of poten- 
tially bright boys and girls were drying up, going into 
seemingly positive atrophy through disuse! 


“I started garden work among these children,” he 
told us, “just to give their minds some exercise—just 
to save them from the terrible, blighting monotony of 
their daily toil.” 


A very great deal of the industrial labor of today is 
precisely of this character. It is deadening to all ini- 
tiative, all intellectual growth. It has no place in which 
the divine potentialities of the human mind and heart 
can flower and find fruitage. The Machine becomes 
master of the Man and crushes him. Is it any wonder 
that a recent study of factory life in the South was 





POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “LOVE OF LIFE” 
HE beauty of June inspires many a poet, but 


it is rare that the inspiration results in verses 
so beautiful as these:— 


Love you not the tall trees spreading wide their f 
branches, 

Cooling with their green shade the sunny days of ; 
June? 


Love you not the little bird lost among the leaflets, 
Dreamily repeating a quaint, brief tune? 


Is there not a joy in the waste windy places? 
Is there not a song by the long dusty way? 

Is there not a glory in the sudden hour of struggle? 
Is there not a peace in the long quiet day? 


Love you not the meadows with the deep lush grasses? 
Love you not the cloud-flocks noiseless in their flight? 
Love you not the cool wind that stirs to meet the 
sunrise? 
Love you not the stillness of the warm summer night? 


Have you never wept with grief that slowly passes? 
Have you never laughed when a joy goes running by? 

Know you not the peace of rest that follows labor?— 
You have not learnt to live then; how can you dare 


to die? 
—Tertius van Dyke. 











—— 


published under the title “The South Buries Its Anglo- 
Saxons”? 


Putting Mind and Heart Into Farm Work 


N CONTRAST to this true picture of present-day 
[ isos life, let any thoughtful reader consider 

the limitless opportunities for self-expression and 
for intellectual growth offered by farm work. No in- 
dividual can even plant a field of corn without having 
almost countless opportunities for using mind as well 
as muscle—in preparing the land, fertilizing it, selecting 
the seed, cultivating the crop, harvesting it, and feeding 
and marketing it. And it is the same with every other 
crop, and with the farmasa whole. There is no farmer 
who has the right sort of ideal for his farm who can- 
not go along his whole life through both enlarging and 
enriching his own intellect and finding the zest and 
happiness that follows such mental progress, making 
both his farm and his home each year better and more 
beautiful than it was the year before. This is the 
limitless opportunity for improvement given us by the 
Creator— 

“Who lest all thought of Eden fail, 
Giv’st Eden to the craftsman’s brain.” 


The happiest man is the one who finds work in which 
he can be of honest service to his fellow-mortals; can 
find opportunities for developing his threefold nature— 
body, mind, and soul, and thus by having mind and 
heart at work with his body can realize the ideal de- 
scribed in Sidney Lanier’s line :— 

“His work was a singing with the hand.” 


“A singing with the hand!” That I am sure is what 
all our work should be; and farm work especially lends 
itself to the realization of .his ideal. And this is just 
one of the major facts that we feel should be carefully 
considered before a boy or man without special gifts 
for some other definite work, decides to leave the 
farm. Some of the other “major facts” we shall con- 
sider later. 








THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


Prettier Tenant Houses 


- S I build tenant houses now, I want to make them 
A really pretty, even though small. It doesn’t take 
much more trouble or expense to put lumber 
together in an attractive way than in an unattractive 
way.” 

So said a large landowner to us yesterday. He 
wants photographs or plans of really attractive tenant 
houses—and so does The Progressive Farmer. Will 
not our readers who know of such pretty tenant homes 
send us photographs or sketches of them? We shall 
be glad to pay for all we can use. 














| SOMETHING TO READ 
What Readers Say 


| ear: of the editor giving his own ideas about 





good things to read, for awhile now we are going 

to quote each week a few sentences from letters 
written by Progressive Farmer subscribers on “How 
We Have Found Increased Happiness Through Good 
Literature.” Here, for example, is a paragraph from 
an Alabama reader :— 


“My childhood was enriched by the acquaintance 
of Uncle Remus and other plantation characters, 
Tom Sawyer and his friends. I have received in- 
spiration from the work of Longfellow, Emerson, 
Tennyson, and Kipling. The writings of Corra 
Harris have been a great pleasure to me. Jack 
London’s John Barleycorn made a far greater im- 
pression on me than all the temperance sermons I 
have ever heard.” 








A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


|; SIR, you were to muster before me the murderer 








with blood-wet hands, the thief in possession of his 

loot, the highwayman armed with bludgeon and 
pistol, the firebug with his torch, the burglar with dark 
lantern and jimmy, and if you were to place with that 
assembly of rogues the wretch who had corrupted an 
election, | would unhesitatingly declare the corruptionist 
the blackest scoundrel of them all. I would say so 
because the man who attacks the foundations of his 
government and thereby assails the very structure of 
society is the greater criminal, the more intolerable 
villain, for his criminality poisons the soul of the 
nation.—Senator James A. Reed. ‘ 


pe ss 









Preventing Sore Shoulders 


READER recommends “bathing the shoulders of 
horses and mules with a strong solution of alum 
to toughen them before hot weather comes, whet 


sore shoulders are more likely to occur 


It is probable that hot weather does tend to produce 
sore shoulders, but most sore shoul- 
ders are produced when the work 
stock are first put to work in the 
spring. A strong solution of alum 
will probably toughen the shoulders 
some, but it must not be imagined 
that any medicine will take the place 
of properly fitted collars and clean- 
liness. A collar neither too large 
nor too small, that is well stuffed 
and retains a broad, firm, smooth 
surface, and is then kept clean, is the best preventive 
of sore shoulders. 





TAIT BUTLER 


Better Feeding and Better Cows 


READER thinks we stress the need for better 

feeding for dairy cows overmuch, because in his 

opinion “better cows, better breeding, is the 
greatest need.” 

I wouldn't like to have to argue whether a man’s 
lungs or his stomach is the more im 
portant. He can live longer without 
his stomach functioning, than with 
out his lungs, but he can’t live long 
without either. A dairyman may have 
good cows and yet he cannot prosper 
and the cows cannot produce econom- 
ically unless well fed. Hence, [ offer 
no apology for harping on larger feed 
production and better feeding. But, 
seriously, I think better cows and bet 
ter feeding are both needed. Because 
I stress better feeding does not mean 
that I fail to appreciate the value of 
better cows. I fully realize that the 
best of feeding would not make many 
of the cows we now have profitable, 
but I am also convinced that if one 
third, or possibly one-half, of our 
cows that are now unprofitable were 
better fed on more home-grown feeds 
they would be profitable. 

It will take more time and cost 
more money and effort to get better 
cows than it will to grow more feeds 
and give the cows we al- 
ready have more of them. 

It is not only difficult 
but costs lots of money 
to buy good cows. The 
people who have them 
know their value and 
prefer to sell their less 
profitable producers. 
Starting with what cows 
we have and the purchase 
of more good bulls, it takes at least three years to breed 
and raise a better cow, but during the next four or five 
months we can produce more and better feeds, and if 
we do good feeding we can also afford to buy more and 
better feeds than we now buy. A feed is only good or 
cheap when it produces milk and fat economically. We 
can buy better feeds easier and for less money than we 
can buy better cows, but just as we can raise really 
good cows cheaper than we can buy them, so we can raise 
good feeds cheaper than we can buy them. Most dairy- 
men should buy some concentrates, in fact most dairy- 
men should buy more than they do of certain kinds, 
but the basis of economical feeding for the Southern 
dairymen is home-grown silage, legume hay and pas- 
turage cor soiling crops. 

We often wonder what per cent of our cows that are 
milked get all the green stuff they could profitably con- 
sume in summer and what per cent of them get all the 
silage or legume hay or silage and legume hay they 
could economically consume during the winter? 

It is my private opinion that not more than one in 
a hundred of our dairy cows gets all the legume hay 
she should have. 

So long as this condition exists, is it.any mistake to 
stress the growing of more feeds and better feeding, 
even if this emphasis seems to overlook the importance 
of better cows? 

It is a pretty good plan to concentrate our efforts to 
the doing of one job, and when that is completed then 
turn the same concentrated efforts on the next most im- 
portant work to be done. In my opinion, the first dairy 
job to be done is the better feeding of the good cows 
we already have. This does not mean that we do not 
wish the man who is striving for better cows, god- 
speed, nor that we would not like to help him, but to us 


JUPITER—TWO YEARS GRAND CHAM 
This fine draft stallion is owned by Texas A. & M. College. He won in 1925 as a yearling and in 19% as a two-year-old. 





By TAIT BUTLER 
questionable business to get mor roy “l cows 
to starve x to feed at a higher cost thar would be 
e grew all the feeds at home which we 
can economically produce. We can't see much of a 
future for dairying in the South until we grow better 
pastures and more silage and legume crops, and this 
would still be true even if in some easy way we could 
get many more good cows 

There is still time to produce more feed in this good 
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A Fourth Vitamine 


F THERE is a fourth vitamine D, the anti-rachitic 
| factor, which seems probable, this may explain the 

contradictory results obtained in experiments with 
different mineral substances. 

First, we had evidence that the feeding of wood ashes 
to pigs getting corn alone increased the strength 
of the thigh bones threefold Since ther 
we have had experiments which indicated that 
calcium and phosphorus in organic 
substances were used better than i 
inorganic compounds while other 
tests seemed to indicate that animals 


could use the inorganic compounds 





72 


as well as they could the organic. But to reverse the 
evidence again, we recently saw the results of tests 
with pigs, where bone meal gave better results than 
acid phosphate—calcium phosphate—in every trial 

It has also been stated that the “lime” in hard water, 
drunk by dairy cows, could not be used by them 

Vitamine D seems to be in some measure a substitute 
for sunlight, and it is contained in large quantity in 
cod liver oil. Sunlight and green feed will usually 
prevent leg weaknesses (rickets) in chicks, but without 
these in full quantity cod liver oil appears to serve the 
same purpose. 

It is probable that other materials will be found to 
contain vitamine D in quantities and then we may learn 
that with this vitamine, thé mineral substances required 
to be added to some rations, can be used, no matter 
whether in organic or inorganic form 

But until we know more, the evidence seems to favor 
the use of bone meal (organic) to acid phosphate (in- 
organic) in mineral mixtures. 


Removing Warts From Cow’s Teats 


- OW can warts be removed from my cows teats?” 
Do not try to remove warts from a cow’s 
teats by surgical means while she is being milk- 
ed. The danger of sores forming and infection of the 
udder is too great. Warts may be removed by tying a silk 
thread tightly around the base of the wart next to the 
teat, if the wart is of such a nature that the thread can 
be tied around it. They may be snipped off with scis- 
sors, or even caustic, if carefully handled, may be used, 
but one of the first two methods is preferable. The 
caustic is too likely to burn the teat as well as the wart. 


But none of these methods should be used while the 
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Dairy Cattle, Sheep and Work Stock 


w IS giving milk. After the cow goes dry, thentrea 
the warts if they are such as to justify treatment 
While the cow is being milked, merely grease the 
warts Castor oil is thought best by some The warts 


often disappear from this treatment, and unless quite 
large they really are of little importance and no other 
treatment is justified 


Producing Standardized Lambs 


O PRODUCE standardized lambs, the following 

things should be done, according to C. C. Flan 

nery, sheep specialist of the Tennessee Extension 
Service: A standard lamb weighs 75 pounds at 4% 
months of age and if fat. To produce such lambs, they 
must be castrated and docked. They should be fed in 
creeps and should be allowed free access to a grain 
ration after they are 10 days old. Green feed must. be 
available at all times for both ewes and lambs. This 
is necessary in order to push the growth so as to get 
them on the early market. 

Lambs should be fed only what 
they will clean up well. It is never 
advisable to put before them so much 

of the grain ration that they will 
not clean it up before it 
sours. A strip a foot or 
more above the top of the 
trough should be nailed over 

it to keep the lambs from 

getting into the trough 

with their feet. They 

should be fed ,a ration 
made up of 50 per cent crushed corn, 25 per cent 
crushed oats, 15 per cent sweet feed, and 10 per 
cent cottonseed meal. 


More About Controlling Worms in 
Hogs 
OST hog raisers have heard of the McLean 
County (Ill.) method of preventing the in 
festation of young pigs with worms which 
the United States Bureau of Animal Industry 
devised and demonstrated in McLean County, IIli- 
nois, and elsewhere. Mention of this system was 
made in our issue of April 10, 1926 
A similar demonstration to those carried out 
in the Northern hog belt is to be made in Colquit' 
County, Georgia. There is no 
longer any doubt but that more 
pigs can be raised, that they grow 
faster, and that fewer runts are 
developed by this system of swine 
sanitation. 


Purebred Cows Versus 


Grades 


“@Q HOULD I start with pure- 
bred or with grade cows?” 
is a question which is often 

asked by farmers preparing to g0 
into dairying. To the farmer without practical dairy 
experience, we would say: Start with the best grade 
cows and the best registered bull available. The bull 
should be from high producing ancestors so that the 
future herd should be still better. 

After having had two to four year’s experience, and 
if the farmer is reasonably sure that he is going to 
make dairying permanently a part of his farm oper 
ations, he should then put in one or more purebred 
females from which to gradually breed up a purebred 
herd. Purebred scrubs are more disappointing than 
mongrel scrubs. It is therefore important that only 
productive purebreds be considered. It is also impor- 
tant that the farmer appreciate the thorough develop- 
ment of the young animals. 

There is little difference in the actual cost of raising 
purebreds and grades. The cost of the foundation ani- 
mals and the small charge for registration is the only 
additional cost on registered animals. They will sell 
for one and one-half to several times as much as the 
grades. In comparative production, the odds are in 
favor of purebred cows. It is true that some grades 
will produce more than some purebreds. However, 
with equally close culling, the average purebred will 
produce more than the average grade. 

During the Oktibbeha Cow Testing Association 
year, ending March 31, 1925, there were 104 registered 
and 341 grade cows on test. The average production 
for the registered cows was 3,923 pounds of milk and 
185 pounds of fat. The average on the grades was 
3,251 pounds of milk and 163 pounds of fat, or a dif 
ference of 672 pounds of milk and 22 pounds of fat in 
favor of the purebreds. L. A. HIGGINS, 

Dairy Husbandman, 

Mississippi A. and M. College. 
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Stories of Good Times on the Farm 


Listen to These Readers’ Experiences of Country Fun and Frolics 


How Two Wise Parents Made 


a Whole Family Happy 


Y FATHER and mother two 
of the happiest, most youthful old 
people I ever knew. They were children 
with us. They welcomed our friends and 
helped us entertain them, fixed surprise 
refreshments, planned picnics and parties, 
and did all the sweet, thoughtful things 
that make children so proud of their 
parents and keep them pals through life. 
Occasionally they would leave us to 
keep house—very important in our as- 
sumed responsibility and eager to do 
something unusually “smart”—and would 
go off for a little visit or holiday to- 
gether. They would come back very 
much pleased with us but especially de- 
lighted with each other—youthful, shin- 
ing-eyed, wholly in love. 

They were never wealthy, and there 
were times when it was a struggle to 
make buckle and tongue meet. But they 
kept sweet and gentle and companionable 
through it all. The neighbors always 
felt free to congregate at our house 
because there was such generous hospi- 
tality, whether there was a generous 
feed” or not. 

I remember one winter night the young 


were 


folks gave us a surprise party. Now no 
matter how surprised mother was, she 
always managed refreshments. But this 
night there happened to be absolutely 


nothing cooked in the house. Presently, 
while father was “fiddling” for us to 
dance the Virginia reel; mother slipped 
out and returned with a big pan of raw 
peanuts and several ears of pop corn. 
Such fun as we had, popping the corn 
over the coals and roasting the peanuts 
in the ashes! 

From early childhood, Saturday after- 
noons were our picnic times. Sometimes 
father took us to the river for a swim, 
or perhaps we went fishing or played 
tennis or croquet with mother sitting on 
the porch with her buttonholes or darn- 
ing, enjoying the game as much as any 
of us. 

We were not dependent on outsiders 
for amusement. There were summer 
evenings when father and mother joined 
us in quiet games—cards, checkers, rook, 
authors, or dominoes—or we read aloud 
to each other from a new book or maga- 
zine, % 

Then there were parties—at Christmas 


or on birthdays—with contests and 
games and loads of fun. There were 
candy pulls and corn shuckings and 


quilting parties, where we were amazed 
at the fun old people could have. 

The family is scattered now. Most of 
us are married with homes and children 
of our own. But we have the memory 
of an influence that will follow us 
throughout our lives and make us better, 
happier men and women. V..H. MM. 

Sampson County, N. C. 


One Half-Day a Week for 


Recreation 


TRY to do all the work that is neces- 

sary on the farm to make the farm 
pay a profit, but I try to manage my work 
so that I can take off at least one half- 
day every week for a little recreation, for 
I am a firm believer in the old saying 
that “All work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy.” As I love baseball, I try to 
play one game a week. It seems to make 
me feel better and gives me*more spunk 
to do my farm work and I hustle more. 


In the fall I love to take down my 
trusty old gun and with my dog roam 
the fields and woods, hunting for rabbits 
or the beautiful quail. In winter, for 
both pastime and profit, I like to have a 
trap line that it takes about two hours 
to run. It gives one health, strength, and 
pleasure. to get up and eat a hearty 


walk briskly over the hills and down 
into the valleys to see what sly animals 
have fallen victim to his hidden traps. 
When all is said and done, sports are 
a great help .o any man, and the father 
who doesn’t encourage his and 
danghters to enjoy themselves at least 
once a week will soon see them drifting 
away from the farm to work in the city. 
There’s no use in working from Monday 
morning to Saturday night, the year 
round, for you won't accumulate any 
more and you won't have half the fun 
we have. Enjoy life some while you 
can, for the days must come when you 
can’t. A. A. HOWELL. 
Sumner County, Tenn. 


sons 


Another Automobile Camping 
Trip Described 


HAVE often heard 

“No camping for me! I don't like 
mosquitoes and ants and bugs!” But lI 
never enjoyed anything more than a trip 
we took by automobile last summer. In 
July, when crops were laid by, we decided 
to take the whole family vacationing to 
West Texas, the David Mountains being 
our objective. We had been about 900 
miles by the time we got back home. 
The only drawback was that our oldest 


my sisters say, 


born had to be left at home to keep 
house. 
When we left home the temperature 


was around 100, but after the first 500 
miles we were in a cooler section, on a 
delightful drive to the Palo Pinto Moun- 
tains. At the Brazos a camp was made 
in a deeply shaded park in which there 
were native trees and wonderful waters 
for fishing. We enjoyed a whole day’s 
fishing there—and how we made the 
woods ring with our laughter and shout- 
ing to one another! Red squirrels jump- 
ed from tree to tree. Our boys shot at 
them but were not as good marksmen as 
their father and only succeeded in fright- 
ening them. We had no Izaak Walton 
among us, but made a fairly good catch 
of fish and had a wonderful supper. 
The next day found us among the Palo 
Pintoes. How wonderful was the rug- 
ged scenery with its verdure of dwarf 
cedars ! 

Our trip was cut short by a message 
from home, but no recreation has ever 
appealed to me so much as this automo- 
bile trip through beautiful scenery, with 
out-of-door sports all along the way. 

Ellis County, Texas. S. M. 


Fishing for Black Bass 


FISHING for black bass is the most 

genuine ‘water sport in which to en- 
gage in my part of the country. The farmer 
lad should learn to use rod and reel just 


as he learns to shoot a gun or ride a 
steer. 

Besides the fun and relaxation of 
getting away from work for a day, 


the competition between anglers and the 
good companionship of your associates, 
there is a thrill of achievement in it that 
fills an indescribable need. It is indeed 
a climax to sporting thrills to have that 
old fighter grab your lure as viciously 
as a bulldog and dart down stream in a 
mad-bull-like charge. Then comes the 
skill of playing him at his own game, 
the matching of wits, the anxious mo- 
ments and suspense of the combat, and 
finally—if you win—the landing net. 

If your spring work has been cramp- 
ing you and you are not convinced that 
you can forget it, get yourself a rod and 


tackle box and come with me on a balmy 
spring day like Jack and I had last spring, 
and we will convince you. That certainly 
was a day to remember! We had gotten 
up the work the day before and had ev- 
erything in readiness, but somehow that 
morning we both felt drowsy and tired. 
After casting for an hour or two with no 
results except a black fish each, we de- 
cided to return up the creek and call it a 
day. But just as our hopes were lowest, 
Bang! Jack had a strike! He landed a 
three-pounder safely. I landed his 
brother in less than 10 minutes. Jack 
caught another about the same size. We 
were in high spirits for we had enough 
for the family. 

Jack settled down to paddle the little 
boat up stream and watch me cut somc 
antics with my rod and reel. Finally 
Jack says, “Dick, see how near you can 
cast to that log lying yonder next to the 
banks.” I glanced my lure off the log 
into the water and just as it sank J tight- 
ened the line and felt it hang on some- 
thing. I gave an easy jerk to clear it 
from the “hang” and “zwee-ee-ee” went 
the line. Down the stream, back up the 
stream, and around the boat twice in a 
circle.—he was a big one, and charging! 
He came out of the water. He went 
down deep, and then to the bank, and 
exhibited all the bulldog fighting, cutting, 
and slashing he had in his royal make- 
up. I endured suspense and anxiety 
twice when I thought he was gone, but 
had hope and confidence. When the 
struggle ended that old monster that had 
lorded it over all the finny tribe in his 
vicinity and had been a terror to min- 
nows and smaller fish, took his place on 
the string with his fellows and pounded 
his tail on the bottom of the boat—the 
last heroic effort of a vanquished mon- 
arch. 

How much did he weigh? There is 
no use in my telling you. Nobody be- 
lieves it but Jack and the cook. . 

tA Be 


Rabbit Hunting and Seining 


* psec hunting? Yes, we did that 
job up in A-1 condition. Get a rab- 
bit in a crowd, and he gets excited. 

Our community used to congregate to 
roll logs, shuck corn, build houses, and 
rabbit hunt. Jolly times, boys, they 
were. Just before Christmas the an- 
nouncement was made that there would 
be a rabbit hunt on a certain place on a 
certain date, and I went to help enjoy 
the fun. 

There were twenty-one hunters and 
a great variety of dogs, both in kind, 
size, and color. We spread out like an 
army, marching through the old fields, 
with scouts in every branch and cove en- 
couraging every dog to do his best. There 
of “There he 


were constant shouts 
goes!”, “Get him, Tim,” and “I got 
him!” and at the same time a score of 


dogs were yelping and barking in differ- 
ent keys. The skirmishers increased this 
music by their constant yells to the dogs: 
“He-a, he-ah, he-ah!” and “Sic, sic, sic!” 

It was arranged that we were to ar- 
rive at a farm home for lunch at one 
o'clock. They called it “lunch,” but did 
you ever attend an old-time picnic in 
the country, where everybody appreciates 
everybody and wants to help everybody 
else? Well, then you understand. 

Here’s another sample of codperation 
in country life. 

Right through my father’s farm ran 




























A PROFITABLE FLOCK OF SHEEP ON HIGHLAND FARM, AIKEN COUNTY, S. C. 





one oi the tributaries of Wildcat Creek. 
Just after a rain that made clay felds 
into mud, two neighbors appeared and 
asked if our seine was all right. After 
examining the water, we decided to try 
the sport, though it was red with mud. 
Five of us marched to the lower part of 
the plantation, spread the seine and plung- 
ed into water so muddy you couldn't see 
anything beneath its surface. We began 
dragging and pounding the banks, and 
soon made a nice haul. Every lake, large 
or small, received a visit from us. 

Just about the time someone decided 
I could take a fish from a seine faster 
than anyone else, my brother said, “Boys, 
I’m bit!” He told us something under 
the water had coiled about his legs, bit 
him twice, and then released him. For 
a moment we all let go in fright and my 
lrother said he was going home. | caught 
him and said, “No! Boys, let’s keep him 
in the water.”” He was persuaded to stay 
and we were all soon back at our posts. 
After some more thrashing, beating, and 
dragging, we saw squirming in the seine 
a monster eel, as long as a man. 

“Hold him, boys!” everybody shouted, 
and everybody tried it but failed. 

I had never dreamed of hugging a 
fish, but in a flash I had folded the seine, 
grabbed and squeezed it tight in my arms, 
and dragged it out into an open field. 
The fish began wriggling back toward 
the creek, but we buried him under our 
knees in slush. I cut a five-stringer and 
ran it through his gills and mouth, The 
boys let go and I held this fish up. He 
gave a few wriggles and twists and 
sulked. He was conquered. 

Work, snakebites, and everything else 
forgotten, we rushed into the next lake 
and our efforts were rewarded with more 
than a dozen finny creatures. We worked 
that stream for a half-mile that afternoon 
and had all the fish we wished for, 
though the value of the fish didn’t com- 
pare in worth with the fun we had. Fun! 
If you’ve never tried seining, you don’t 
know what it is. 

Just then we remembered our snake- 
bitten pal and began to inquire as to his 
needs. He had not even felt sick and at 
times had entirely forgotten it. The pain 
was gone and on examination we discov- 
ered only a little swelling. We decided 
that the fishing clothes and fresh water 
had thoroughly mopped out the poison 
from the wounds. W. S. W. 


Editor’s Note—Seining was probably all 
right in the old days when fish were 
plentiful, but nowadays it should be dis- 
couraged by everybody and stringent 
laws passed to prohibit it. 


b b Bs] 


Will Wear Cotton Goods 


Fees other night the business men of 
McColl, S. C., and the farmers around 
this thriving and enterprising city, at- 
tended a banquet, a custom that has be- 
come popular in many parts of the South. 
But this banquet was not of that kind 
where a lot of congenial folks come to 
merely eat, drink and make merry, for 
among other things this gathering of 50 
men adopted this resolution: 

“Whereas, The cotton industry is our 
chief source of livelihood and whereas, 
there seems to be an overproduction or an 
under-consumption and the growers claim 
that they cannot produce the commodity 
profitably at the present prices, and where- 
as the textile industry seems to be stag- 
nant at this present time; 

“Be it resolved, that we, the members 
of this club wear nothing but cotton 
goods through the summer months,” 

But these McColl folks did not merely 
pass the above resolution and leave it on 
their minutes as unfinished business. No. 
Then and there 40 of the 50 men present 
placed their orders for cotton suits. This 
will insure clothes at a lower cost and 
the saving of some money. 

The more we think about the McColl 
resolution the more we believe in it. It‘ 
is an act of codperation and of self help. 
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G. C. Buck 


EORGE Cleveland 
vocational education, Route 1, Kin- 
ston, N. C., was born June 18, 1886, grew 
up on a Pitt County farm, graduated 
from Wake Forest in 1911 and from 
North Carolina State in 1916 and mar 
ried Miss Hennie Tucker of Winterville, 
in December, 1917. Prof. Buck has map- 
ped out a very definite program with the 
following ends in view for his com- 
munity : 
1. Community codperation 
Zz. More profitable farming 
(a) By improved livestock on the farm; 
(b) By improved soils and seeds; 
(c) By better marketing method in car- 
lots when possible; 
(d) By better orchards and gardens 
3. Farm home beautification 
4. School improvement 
5. Community fairs 
6. Coéperative buying of feedstuffs, 
izers, etc. . 


Suck, teacher of 


fertil- 


John T. Thorne 


OHN T. Thorne, Farmville, N. C., 
@ was born June 22, 1873, on a Green 
County farm. He atténded the Univer- 
sity, and married Miss Mary Croom of 
Magnolia, July 1, 
1914. Mr. Thorne 
first and last is a 
farmer, though he 
also engages in 
banking and the 
mercantile business 
for recreation, and 
is a director in the 
North Carolina 
Cotton Growers’ 
Cooperative Asso- 





JOHN T. THORNE 
ciation. 


In regard to his ambition as a farmer 
Mr. Thorne says: “I have been for years 


Wha 


Grazed Alfalfa to Death 


“M’ TWO-YEAR-OLD alfalfa stared 

off slowly so I turned my stock on 
it and it now appears to be about all 
dead. Did the arazing kill it?’ 

Yes, grazing and 
drouth. Alfalfa will 
stand reasonable 
grazing, but when all 
the leaves and stems 
are eaten down to 
the roots, as was the 
case with your crop, 
it need not he ex- 





pected to survive in 
Cc. L. NEWMAN a normal eason 
much less in the face 
of this spring's severe drouth. We suggest 
that you plow this field now, lime, and 
fertilize it for alfalfa, sow at once to 
cowpeas or soybeans, and follow with 
alfalfa seed early in September 


Let Corn Suckers Alone 


“Witt it pay me to pull suckers from 


my corn?” 


Experiments show that pulling suck- 
ers will sometimes actually cause a de- 
crease in the yield of grain rather than 
an increase. Pulling suckers nearly al- 
ways reduces the feed value of the corn 
It is work thrown away to pull suckers. 


Wants to Sow for Pastures 
When Corn Is Laid By 


_ I sow rye, crimson clover, and 
vetch in corn when the corn ts laid 
by? I want to make a pasture for my 
cow.” 


While local conditions will have to be 
considered in deciding a question like 
this, we suspect that cowpeas or soy- 
beans sowed in July will be safer than 
attempting to get rye, crimson clover or 


and am now striving to have my ten 
ints raise food and feed on the farm 
Every tenant I have has access to a good 
pasture made of carpet grass, Dallis 
grass, and lespedeza. I help those who 
want them to get a cow and stock hogs. 
I try to have them raise enough soybean 
hay for mules and cows. I am then and 
next striving to sell coOperative mar- 
keting that we may be able to get a fair 
price for our money crops, cotton and 
tobacco.” Mr. Thorne is also a pecan 
grower on a large scale and is president 
of the North Carolina Pecan Growers’ 


BO. Wai 


B O. Williams knows more country 
boys in South Carolina than anyone 
else in the state. His official title is state 
b agent and his home is at 
Clemson College. 
“Bo,” as his friends 
affectionately call 
him, is a country 
boy himself. He 
will never grow old 
either, for he is of 
that rare make-up 
which causes a 
man to be always 
i humor 


boys’ clu 


m a 





good 
B. 0. WILLIAMS and alert to do 
some good turn for 
“the other fellow,” especially when the 
other fellow is a country boy. Mr. Wil 
liams took a lot of club boys to the State 
Fair at Columbia last fall and the boys 
took a lot of prizes home with them. 
Pat Boland was one of them. Every- 
body knows Pat now, even President 
Coolidge. 
B. O. Williams was born on a farm 
near Easley, S. C., on June 26, 1897. He 
was graduated from Clemson in 1918 






and on December 28, 1920, married Miss 
Lillian Hendricks, who was also of 
Easley. Their four-year-old daughter is 
named Harriet Hendricks. Mr. Williams 
taught vocational agriculture in Orange- 
burg County for one year and then in 
1919 began his work with club boys. A 
noteworthy fact is that several years ago 
Mr. Williams’ native county, Pickens, led 
the United States in the number of club 
members in one county. Says Mr. Wil- 
liams: 


“My ambition in my present position 
is to see boys’ club work grow until 
10,000 farm boys are members instead 
of 4,000, in South Carolina. I should 
like to see the rising generation of farm 
boys so trained that they would come 
into manhood as farmers who had al- 
ready been partly started on the road to 
successful farming. If the attention and 
interests of the young farm boys could 
be directed along lines of progressive 
farming methods, they would put agri- 
culture on a safe and solid plane when 
they reach maturity and take up the du- 
ties of real farmers. Not only should I 
like to see the farm boys taught better 
methods of farming, but I want the club 
boys to be drilled in citizenship and lead- 
ership to such an extent that they will 
be at home as leaders and progressive 
citizens when they are grown. 

“Whether in my present position or 
some other line of duty, it is my hum 
ble opinion that the quickest and surest 
way to improve permanently the agri- 
culture and rural life of the country is to 
start with the rising generation of boys 
and girls. Their ideas and viewpoints 
should be molded in youth to see the 
proper method of procedure. 

“Tt is furthermore my dream to see the 
South a land of diversification, codpera- 
tion, and soil fertility. Each farmer 
should have something to sell every 
month in the year, and markets should 


Farmers Want to 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor of The Progressive Farmer 


vetch started then. But this will make 
pasture only for fall and very early win- 
ter. Except in the mountains, we fear 
it would be a difficult undertaking to 
get a stand of rye, crimson clover, and 
vetch in July, though vetch might catch 
then. We shall be glad if readers will 
write us their experiences. If cultiva 
tion is continued to mid-August, rye, oats, 
wheat, crimson and sweet clovers and 
vetch may be sowed then. Sow only 
when there enough moisture in the 
groufid to msure prompt germination 


Anticipates Hay Shortage 


Sa veather threatens to make me 
run out of hay before next spring. 
[ am preparing four acres to sow to 


Sudan arass What legume ts best to 
sow with Sudan grass?” 


The Groit cowpea is probably the best 
legume for sowing at this time of the 
year as you propose. The New Era 
would be second choice, followed by the 
Brabham and Whipporwill. Sow 15 or 
20 pounds of Sudan grass seed and 4 pecks 
of cowpeas broadcast, or 5 pounds of 
Sudan grass and 20 pounds of cowpeas 
in 2-foot drills. In either case apply 300 
to 500 pounds per acre of a fertilizer 
made by mixing 225 pounds each of acid 
phosphate and nitrate of soda and 50 
pounds of muriate of potash. 


Dry Beans as a Crop 


. E ARE thinking of sowing some 

harvest beans—the white ones that 
are sold at the stores. Where can we 
get seed and what variety is best?” 


This inquiry comes from near the 
mountains and evidently refers to white 


navy beans, seed of which can be bought 


from any seedsman. The Bird's Eye 
bean is more successfully grown in the 
mountains of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina and produces more than the navy 
bean. Plant in late June and early July. 


Nitrate Does Not Evaporate 


“IT IS a common belief around here 
that nitrate of soda used as a top- 

dresser will evaporate in dry weather. Is 

there any foundation for this belief?” 


When nitrate of soda is applied in the 
field it will stay where it has been ap- 
plied until rain falls. Of course a very 
high wind might blow a small part of it 
a short distance, though this is not prob- 
able, since it would soon become wet or 
moistened by dew and become incorpor- 
ated in the surface of the soil and remain 
there until rain falls. 


It is probable the false idea that nitrate 
of soda will evaporate comes from the 
fact that when it is applied in dry 
weather it remains undissolved. So long 
as it is undissolved it does not serve as 
a plant food and of course the plant 
does not get the advantage of the appli- 
cation until it is dissolved by rain. This 
applies to all fertilizer. 


Pecan Trees Alive but Not 
Growing 


“QOME of my pecan trees set last win- 

ter have not put out buds but are 
alive. What can I do to make them 
grow?” 


This sometimes happens to pecan trées 
or other transplanted trees that have but 
few feeding roots left when they are 
set out. Of course the trees should be 
cultivated clean for a space six feet from 


The Progressive Farmer’ 


This Week’s Birthday Party 


be developed to take care of this 
scheme. Diversification will bring in the 
products, cooperation will supply the 
market, and soil building will furnis! 
the foundation on which the plan can 
prosper. Agriculture should be as much 
a business proposition as any other line 
of endeavor. Putting agriculture on this 
basis will take time and effort. The 
quickest and surest way to accomplish the 
results is to begin with the rising gener 


ation.” 
Verd Peterson 


ERD Peterson, state director af vo 

cational education for South Caro 
lina, was born at Weston, West Virginia 
June 30, 1878. He received his degre= 
from the Univer 
sity of West Vir 
‘ginia in 1910 and 
later engaged in 
graduate work a 
Cornell University 
He was reared on 
a farm. In 1916 
on his 38th birth 
day, he married 
Miss Stella Shadow 
of Winchester 
Tenn. Then after engaging in teacher 
training and county agent work he en 
tered on his present work in 1917. 





VERD PETERSON 


Vocational training has made wonder 
ful progress in South Carolina under the 
direction of Mr. Peterson. 


“My big problem and ambition,” h- 
says, “is to develop a vocational training 
program in South Carolina that wil! 
give every Citizen of the state the train 
ing he needs in order to function as an 
efficient worker.” An outline of the am 
bitious program he has worked out for 
the vocational education work in the 
state has been published by the State De 
partment of Education. 


NOW 


the trees in every direction or heavily 
mulched with manure, leaves, or straw 
Make a hole near the base of each tree 
and soak the ground with water, repeat 
ing the watering at intervals until heavy 
rain falls. 


Vegetables to Plant in Easterr 
Virginia 


; HAT are some of the vegetables we 
may plant here in eastern Virginia 
during late July and August?” 

From late June to the latter part of 
July, set cabbage, cauliflower, celery, to 
mato, lettuce and collard plants. Pla 
Irish potatoes, corn, beans, beets, car 
rots, endive, spinach, kale, mustard 
turnip greens, rutabagas, and radishe 
Make later plantings, say from Augu 
15 to September 1, of spinach, kale 
turnips, mustard and lettuce. 


“How Many Gallons in a 
Bushel >” 


: HAT is the legal bushel? Some sa 
eight gallons and some say 10.” 
The National Standard is as follows 


DRY MEASURE 
2 pints equal 1 quart 
8 quarts equal 1 peck 
4 pecks equal 1 bushel 
LIOUID MEASURE 


4 gills equal 1 pint 

2 pints equal 1 quart 

4 quarts equal 1 gallon 

31% gallons equal 1 barrel 

There is considerable confusion betwe* 
dry and liquid measures. In measuring 
farm products the dry measure is used 
though occasionally unscrupulous mer 
chants sell by liquid measure. State an! 
national laws protect the consumer fror 
these frauds and when violations are re 
ported, prosecutions will be made. Ther: 
are 32 quarts in a bushel. There is m 
bushel in liquid measure. 
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rm News From the Palmetto State 


A Variety of Little Stories of Big Progress in South Carolina 


Money in Asparagus 
LEE Aiken—C. J. Hill 


planted two acres of asparagus in 
1924 with the following cost for that year: 
crowns $30, cost of planting, fertilizer 
and cultivation $45, making a total of 
$75. In 1925 the cost of fertilizer, culti- 
vation and harvesting was $125, and in 
1926, $135. He cut from these two acres 
in 1925, $425 worth, and in 1926, $685 
worth, making a total of $1,110, or a 
profit of $775 to date and two acres of 
crowns just now coming into their prime, 
which should do equally as well and bet- 
ter for the next 10 or 12 years as they 
have done this year. From this we would 
infer that it would be a paying proposi- 
tion for a large number of our farmers 
to have at least two or three acres of 
asparagus, which fits well into the system 
of cotton farming, gives employment to 
labor at times when they are not needed 
for cotton chopping, and brings in some 
ready cash just at the season of the year 
when money is needed most for starting 
other field crops. 


Gowan, 


Beardless Barley Succeeds 


. M. Byars, Anderson.—Winter beard- 

less barley is proving highly satisfac- 
tory. A number of our farmers are 
securing yields of over 50 bushels per 
acre. A large part of this will be saved 
for seed purposes. Professors Warner 
and Rogers inspected some of this barley 
in the fields and pronounced it good. 


Berkeley’s Better Poultry 
OSEPH H. Harvey, Berkeley.—The 


4farm poultry flocks are continually in- 
creasing and improving. One farmer said 
to me recently that as long as he had 
mongrel birds he did not know the dif- 
ference and of course was well pleased. 
Three years ago his daughter joined the 
poultry club and after the first year he 
decided to do away with his mongrels 
and have the same breed as his daughter 
had. Now he has 50 fine Buff Orping- 
ton hens and he very proudly tells his 
friends that mongrel birds couldn't stay 
on his yard any more. He has realized 
enough profit out of these birds for the 
past year to practically clothe his wife 
and children. This is the attitude of a 
great number of Berkeley County farm- 
ers now, and of course will prove to be 
quite an asset to the improvement of 
farms and homes. 


Profits From Poultry in Saluda 


LAUDE Rothell, Saluda—Creditable 

flock records for the first half of the 
year are being turned in. Mr. and Mrs. 
lames Hazel cleared $178.20 on 140 hens 
during the first six months of the year. 
Their egg sales receipts were $337.25 and 
their expenses were $159.05. Mr. and 
Mrs. Johnnie Herlong made a profit of 
$146.99 with 112 hens in the same period. 
Their receipts from egg sales were 
$264.24 and their expenses were $117.25. 
These figures include no charge for eggs 
consumed at home or for hatching eggs. 
Around 100 additional laying flocks are 
being grown out on farms. 


Cows Pay in Orangeburg 


. F. Kolb, Orangeburg.—Eight farm- 
ers of the county who are interested in 

e development of the dairying indus- 
try attended the state Guernsey sale on 
May 7. They purchased and brought 
back to the county from this sale six 
registered animals. Dairymen generally 
ate being advised to use only purebred 
herd sires of approved breeding. The 
fact that the dairymen of the county are 
not only sticking to this business but are 
adding cows to the herds occasionally is 
sufficient evidence that it is a splendid 
Sideline and is a reliable source of cash. 
One dairyman who is shipping milk ad- 
vises that he is receiving a premium of 
8 cents per gallon for Guernsey milk 











LLUSTRATIONS of 


the fact that South Carolina farmers are more 


and more becoming progressive farmers and therefore successful and 


prosperous farmers may be found in 
county farm agents as searched out 


little stories but they show big progre 


-and they should hearten other farmers 


the little stories below from a dozen 
of their reports for May. These are 
ss in a variety of farming enterprises 
by showing what is being done. 








over the market price of the ordinary 


product. 


Good Profits From Hogs 


H. Lemmon, Fairfield —Mr. J. W. 

Harrison, Winnsboro, Route 1, who 
is one of our progressive small farmers, 
the kind of farmer who has something 
else to sell besides cotton, is quite a hog 
man. The past winter, Mr. Harrison 
killed two big fine hogs. After saving 
100 pounds of lard and four big middlings, 
he sold $100 worth of meat from the 
two hogs. Mr. Harrison never liked for 
his hogs to reach their first birthday. 

We also have quite a number of other 
farmers in the county who are making a 
success of raising Mr. W. J. 
Turner, Winnsboro, Route 3, one of our 
progressive young farmers, says that he 
is planning to sell $500 worth of hogs 
this year. He has alfalfa and Sudan 
grass for his hogs to graze on 


hogs. 


Barnwell “Grass” Fine 
pyAeRy G. Barnweill.—A 


party of farmers from Calhoun 
County came to get first-hand informa- 
tion on asparagus production, marketing 
and selling. One of the places to which 
they were taken was the farm of W. 
B. Owens at White Pond, where they 
were given a demonstration in the mar- 
keting, gathering and packing of aspara- 
gus, and at the same time shown 
how the best asparagus is grown and 
cared for as well as marketed. This par- 
ticular asparagus has unusually 
good natural conditions for the produc- 
tion of asparagus, and by using the best 


Boylston, 


were 


grower 


judgment in fertilizing and cultivating 
has. become one of the most successful 
growers of asparagus in this county. 


The yield is exceedingly high, 207 crates 
having been cut in one day from 30 acres 
of asparagus. 


Bankers Help Farmers Fight 
Weevil 


H. Stewart, Marlboro—Boll weevil 
campaign plans are being worked out 
and we have held three enthusiastic meet 
ings during the month, with 235 repre- 
sentative f from all parts of the 


farmers 
county present. One of the features of 


our campaign is that our bankers have 
to 


agreed handle calcium arsenate and 


iet the farmers buy it at cost, and should 
the farmers be unable to pay for it at 
the time of dusting the bankers agree to 
carry it until fall. Five carloads of cal- 
cium arsenate has already been bought 
by the bankers under this plan. More 
cars will be bought if needed. The Ki- 
wanis clubs are rendering valuable aid 
in the boll weevil campaign. 


Community Marketing Successful 
. W. McLendon, Florence-—Last month 


we organized the Cowards Market- 
ing Association. So far we have sold 
mostly chickens and eggs. The local 
creamery has bought the poultry and we 
have taken them up, making express 
shipments into Florence. They have paid 
25 cents for hens, 45 cents for broilers 


and 30 cents for eggs, which is above the 
carlot prices. However, the car ship- 
ments are responsible for the excellent 
local prices, as they have taken the sur- 
plus off the local market. 


Big Poultry Profits in McCormick 
THOS. W. Morgan, McCormick.—Ar- 


rangements have been made with a 
local buyer to handle surplus poultry and 
the prices received have been very satis- 
factory. Something like 1,000 pounds 
per week has been placed on the market 
here at McCormick during the month. 
Mr. L. W. Bowick of near McCormick 
cleared $60 on a total investment of $90 
with spring broilers. Mr. Bowick raised 
these broilers to 10 weeks old and sold 
them to the local market. The cost in- 
cluded use of equipment, cost of mate- 
rial and labor 


Legume Hay Yields Big 


H. Barton, Edgefield—Vetch and 

clover have made phenomenal growth, 
considering the lateness of sowing and 
the unfavorable winter, and_ spring 
weather conditions. Grain and vetch is 
turning out 1% to 3% tons of hay per 
acre. L. D. Holmes of Johnston made 
an average of 3'4 tons of hay per acre, 
with a mixture of wheat, oats and hairy 
vetch, and sold it at $32.50 per ton. Oth- 
ers have done apparently as well. 


Fine Oats and Vetch Crop 


Clarke, Richland —We made 


J K an 
excellent crop of oats and vetch hay 
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OF HIS CORN 





AND LOVING CUPS HE HAS WON 
Read the story of Mr. James’ success elsewhere on this page. 


this year. The farmers are beginning to 
appreciate the value of this crop. J. A. 
Burnside tells me that he harvested the 
best crop of hay. that he ever pro- 
duced off oats and vetch this year. He 
made between two and three tons per 
acre. S. H. Zimmerman produced 20 
tons of oats and vetch from 9 acres, 
There are lots of other farmers with 
about the same results 


sa 8 
A Leading Virginia Corn 
Breeder 


LLINOIS lost and Virginia gained an 
experienced corn breeder when Mr. 
R. A. James, now of Fredericksburg, Vir- 


ginia, moved to the “Old Dominion” 
in 1917. He brought with him the strain 
of Improved Reid’s Yellow Dent corn 


that won him an enviable reputation in 
the Corn Belt where the raising of this 
crop is a fine art. 

The history of Mr. James’ breeding 
work dates back 1898. Like many 
other farmers, he was trying to decide 
what variety of corn was best for his 
conditions. A short experiment con- 
vinced him that the yellow corn suited 
him better than the white. In looking 
over the yellow varieties, Mr. James de- 
cided on the Reid’s Yellow Dent and went 
to work to produce an improved type of 
this corn that would have a smaller cob, 
deeper kernels, and a medium rough dent. 


With an ideal in mind the next few 
years were spent in close selection of his 
own seed toward the improved type of 
Reid’s Yellow Dent. The success of this 
selection work was marked by his win- 
ning first place at the County Fair in 1907. 
The next entered an exhibit at 
the State Corn Show and won not only 
first premium for yellow corn but champ. 
ionship of the state for all varieties. 
From this show Mr. James carried home 
60 ears of corn for which he paid $60. 
Every other row he planted with his 
own seed and every other row with seed 
bought at the State Show. Each row 
of corn planted with his own ears was 
detasseled in order to insure direct cross- 
of the strains. The ears from 
the detasseled are the foundation 
stock used in the production of the Im- 


to 


year he 


two 


ng 


TOWS 


proved Reid’s Yellow Dent strain. The 
following year, 1910, a single ear en- 
tered in the National Corn Exhibition 


held in Columbus, Ohio, won the $1,000 
trophy offered by the Kellogg Corn Flake 
Company of Battle Creek, Mich. 

Since Virginia in 1917, Mr. 
James has been a consistent winner in 
the county and at the State Fair each 
vear. At the last State Corn and Grain 
Show, held by the Virginia Crop Im- 
provement Association, the first premium 
on yellow corn, championship of the state 
and first premium in the Interstate Glass, 
were won by Mr. James. The Interstate 
Class was composed of exhibits from 
Ohio, Indiana, Maryland, Oklahoma and 
Terinessee. 

A visit to “Chestnut Grove Farm” at 
any time of year will find Mr. James 
working on his corn. In the spring it is 
planting selected seed. During the sum- 
mer it is cultivation and the removal of 
all barren stalks. In the fall, he makes 
field selection of his own seed. In the 
winter, he is selecting and sorting the 
field-selected seed earg for color, depth, 
shape and indentation of kernel, size of 
cob and general conformation to the 
ideal ear of Improved Reid’s Yellow Dent 
corn, the picture of which is in Mr. 
James’ mind at all times. 

Through the Virginia Crop Improve- 
ment Association, of which he is a direc- 
tor, Mr. James is giving his help in 
standardizing and improving the Virginia 
crop of Improved Reid’s Yellow Dent 
corn. T. C. MAURER, 

Assistant Agronomist, Extension Di- 
vision, V. P. I. 
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Garden, Orchard and Home Grounds 


By L. A. 
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Eight Timely Garden and 
Orchard Jobs 


ONTINUE to spray tomatoes, cucum- 

bers, cantaloupes, etc., with Bordeaux 
mixture. Use arsenate of lead with the 
Bordeaux where any of the eating insects 
are present. 

2. It doesn’t pay 
to try to get more 
than two crops of 
strawberries from 
one setting. Better 
plow up the old 
plants after the sec- 
ond year and depend 
on new ones, as the 
crops after the sec- 
ond one will seldom, 
if ever, prove profitable. 

3. In fertilizing strawberries, use a 
high-grade fertilizer, preferably one an- 
alyzing 10-6-8 or 8-5-6. Use 800 to 1,000 
pounds per acre. Scatter it on top of 
the ground and cultivate in. 

4. Prepare ground now for fall cab- 
bage, collards, and tomatoes. Select a 
piece of ground that is moist, preferably 
near a stream. Set plants in July or 
early August. Seed should be planted 
now. 

5. Begin preparing ground for fall 
crop of Irish potatoes now by breaking 
the land six to nine inches deep. Har- 
row after each rain until planting time 
Select a piece of ground that retains 
its moisture as well as possible during 
a dry spell 

6. Fertilize the old strawberry plants 
now, if it hasn't already been done. Wait 
until August, however, to fertilize plants 
that are set this month or during July, 
because if the newly set plants are fer 
tilized now it will cause too much trou 
ble with weeds and grass 
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7. Before the summer cover crop is 
planted in the orchard, make a last clean- 
up in the matter of picking up old rotten 
and mummified fruit on the ground and 
trees. This will help very materially in 
the matter of controlling insect and dis- 
ease pests and making things safer for 
next year’s crop. 

8. Cut blackberry, dewherry,and rasp- 
berry vines as harvesting is 
over. Cut them off with the 
ground and burn them. [In the case of 
the dewberry, cut the new growth as 
well as the old, letting new vines come 
out to produce new plants. Some prefer 
to leave the new dewberry vines and cut 
only the old ones, but whatever method is 
practiced, the old vines should be cut 
immediately after the harvesting season, 
as they can no longer be of any service. 


soon as 
smooth 


Watermelon Crop Promising 


HE watermelon acreage this year is 

large enough to give us one of the 
biggest crops we have ever had 

Florida decreased her acreage, as she 
has been doing for the past several years. 
Georgia greatly increased hers, this year’s 
crop amounting to 54,000 acres, or one- 
fourth more than 
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Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Florida was the second largest producer, 
but that back in melon 
acreage, because it seems that the grow- 
make more out of other truck 
crops. Georgia always leads in acreage, 
and now Texas is pretty well established 
as the second largest state. with Florida 
third, followed by South Carolina, Ala- 
bama, and North Carolina 


state is going 


ers Can 


It is interesting to note that the new 
Thurmond Gray watermelon is making 
great strides in the big commercial sec- 
tions of Georgia. Approximately 44 per 
cent of the entire Georgia acreage is this 
year planted to this variety, with the old 
Tom Watson, long the standard shipping 
melon, dropping down to 3 per cent of 
the crop. 

The crop is somewhat late over prac- 
tically the entire territory, the average 
being approximately one to two weeks. 
Heavy movement will not begin in Texas 
until around the middle of July. Florida, 
of course, has been moving them for 
several weeks and South Georgia will 
probably begin now soon. The Caro- 
linas, of course, will come on consider- 
ably later. 

All in all, it is a promising season, as 
far as yield is concerned. The price of 
the first car going out of Florida was 
$1,350. If the price will hold up and 
disease is kept under control, there is 
every reason to believe that growers will 
have a profitable season. 


Plant These Now 


O SECURE fresh, tender vegetables 

in late summer and fall, successive 
plantings should be made. In most of 
the South, the following should be planted 
during June, even though some of these 
have already been planted and are now 
butterbeans, snapbeans, 
carrots, potatoes, tomatoes, cab 
bage, collards, eggplants, peppers, okra, 
roasting ear corn, and squash, Others 
planted, but certainly this list 
planted in every garden. 


Beets, 


growing 
sweet 


may be 


should be 


How Watermelons Are 


Shipped 


“How many watermelons of the differ- 
ent sizes does tt take to make a car- 
load? How deep are they packed in the 
car? Are they packed on the floor of 


the car, or is bedding put in? If so, 
what kind?” 
On an average it takes about 1,400 


watermelons weighing 20 pounds to make 
a carload. For the 22-pound average, 
approximately 1,200 are required; 24- 
pound, 1,100; 26-pound, 1,000; 28-pound, 
950; 30-pound, 875; 32-pound, 825; 34- 
pound, 775; 36-pound, 750; 38-pound, 
700; and 40-pound, 675. These figures 
refer to a standard 36-foot car. 

The weight of melons will vary some- 
what in different seasons but the above 
figures are approximately correct for an 
average season 


It is customary to pack the melons that 
average only 20 pounds, five deep in the 


car. All others are ordinarily packed 
four deep 
The melons should be bedded in the 


car, preferably with pine straw, although 
any other material of this kind may be 
used. It should be put on thick enough 
to protect the melons from the hardness 
of the floor 


Cause of Onions Going to 
Seed 


“Tt AST winter I put out some onion 

sets. They have grown fine, but 
now they are going to seed before the 
bulbs are any size. What is the trouble 
and what can I do?” 

Onion sets that are more than three- 
fourths inch in diameter very frequently 
send up seed stalks before the onions 
reach marketable size. For this reason, 
when using onion sets to produce mature 
onions, do not use them when they are 
more than three-fourths inch in diameter. 
Do not use them less than one-fourth to 
one-third inch in diameter, as smaller 
than this will produce a weak stalk. 

The only thing that can be done to 
correct this trouble now is to pinch off 
the tops of those that are producing 
seed. If this isn’t done, all the food 
and water will go to the development of 
the seed and not to the bulb. To avoid 
trouble of this kind in the future, plant 
only the right size sets, or better still, 
depend on seed or plants. Sets are all 
right for producing green onions to be 
harvested in late winter or early spring, 
but it is best to use seed or plants for 
producing mature onions 


Trees Need Fertilizer 


“| HAVE a large oak tree on the edge 

of my yard that doesn’t seem to be 
doing well. I am afraid it is going to 
die. The ground where it is growing is 
not very rich. What can I do? 


Fertilize with commercial 
at once and give a 
stable manure late this fall or early 
winter. To apply the fertilizer, first 
break the ground under the tree and out 
15 or 20 feet beyond the spread of the 
branches, and then scatter the fertilizer 
on top of the broken soil and cultivate 
it in. Break the ground only two to 
three inches deep. Do not get up closer 
than 6 to 10 feet from the main trunk of 
the tree as the feed roots are out under 
the spread of the branches and beyond. 
Use about 75 to 100 pounds of a good 
cotton fertilizer on a large oak tree. Mix 
along with each 100 pounds of this fer- 
tilizer 10 pounds of nitrate of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia to make it richer 
in nitrogen, as this is what the tree 
mostly needs. About four to six weeks 
later given 10 to 15 pounds of nitrate of 
soda or sulphate of ammonia, cultivating 
it in. 


fertilizer 


heavy coating of 


It Is Time to Think of the Fair 


HERI 

inthe typeof exhibits and the methods 
of handling fairs in recent years over that 
of an earlier date. The old idea of see 
ing who could show the greatest number 
of miscellaneous articles, the biggest 
pumpkin or some freak plants or ani 
mals no longer prevails. The tendency 
now is to make the fair more educa 
tional, and in a measure make it the 
rounding up of the year’s work, by bring- 
ing together the best that can be pro- 
duced. .The best samples of corn, cotton, 
forage crops, horticultural products, 
livestock, etc., are selected and displayed 
in the most attractive manner. 


has been gradual improvement 


Where there are to be fairs this fall 
it is imperative that all plans and ar- 
rangements be made for them at once 
Every one who expects to participate 
should decide what they will carry and 
get it ready. It is impossible to collect 
a creditable or representative exhibit 
unless thought is given to plans and 
preparations early in the season. 


No community or county fair should 
be attempted unless there is sufficient 
sentiment and demand for it to insure 
a reasonable success. There should be 
an organization with officers and com- 
mittees that are willing to become re- 
sponsible for the business arrangements, 
getting as many as possible interested, 
and to see that the exhibits are properly 
prepared and displayed. 


Too frequently the farmers fail to real 
ize that the fair is theirs and should be 
more for their benefit than for any one 
To have a creditable fair of any 
kind there is a vast amount of details to 
be looked after and no little amount of 
work. Ever since the organization of the 
extension service the tendency has 
been to shift too much detail and re 
sponsibility on the county and home 
demonstration agents. They are, of 
course, vitally interested and are willing 
to serve to the limit, but they have or 
should have many other things to look 
after, hence cannot be expected to col 
lect, prepare and display the exhibits for 
the people or to assume responsibility 
for the success of the fair. 

Unless everything carried to a fair 
adds to the attraction and in most cases 
carries a real lesson in some line of ef- 
fort connected with the farm or home, 
it would be better if it were left at 
home where it would not take up valu 
able space and add to the transportation 
expenses. It would be better if necessary 
to limit the number of fairs and put 
forth greater effort in making those held 
carry a message of value to all who 
see them. W. B. MERCIER 
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Why Grapes Dry Up 


“wir do my grapes dry up or rot on 
the vines?” is a question often 
asked The Progressive Farmer. We wish 
all the questions that come to the office 
wete as easily an- 

— swered as this one 


else. 





last year. South 
Carolina has plant- 
ed just a little un- 
der 13,000 acres, or 
about a 30 per cent 
increase over last 
year. North Caro- 
\ina has the biggest 
acreage in five 
years, having 
wlanted 5,300 acres 
this year. The acre- 
age in Alabama is 
about 25 per cent 
larger than last 
year, the growers 
of that state hav- 
ing planted 9,500 
acres. Texas is de- 
voting 35,000 acres 





to the crop this 
year. Formerly 


A FINE CROP OF ALFALFA 
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—Courtesy Va. Dept. of Agriculture. 


HAY ON A VIRGINIA FARM 


Here is the answer 
Bunch grapes like 
Delaware, Niagara, 
Concord, and all 
the rest rot because 
they are not spray 
ed with Bordeaux 
mixture at the right 
time. Until two 
weeks before they 
begin to ripen spray 
grapevines every 
two weeks and 
drench both vines 
and the grapes 
Add a pound of 
arsenate of lead to 
every 50 gallons of 
Bordeaux and keep 
insects under con 
trol also. 
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Timely 
Pneumatic Application of 


Paint 


MERICAN inventive genius keeps 
well abreast with the march of in- 
dustrial progress. Whenever there is 
a need for a particular kind of mechani- 
cal appliance, some inventor usually 
comes forward with a new appliance to 
fill the bill. So fertile is our nation in 
mechanical invention, that the American 
public is seldom kept waiting long for 
any device that it needs. In fact, the 
supply is usually ahead of the demand. 
In the beginning, the spray-gun was a 
crude instrument, incapable of doing 
much more than spreading paint over a 
surface. For large areas not requiring 
a very even finish, this served the pur- 
pose very well, though, of course, it did 


not take place of the brush for fine 
work. 
Since that time the spray-gun has 


been so perfected and improved that now 
it is capable of doing most things that 
the brush can do and producing some 
new effects and finishes impossible by 
means of the brush. For instance, the 
beautiful interior wall finishes known as 
spray spatter or color misting, as well 
as many novel stippling and mottled ef- 
fects are all produced with the spray- 
gun. 

It is in the larger field of exterior 
painting, however, and particularly on the 
farm where the outbuildings present many 
unbroken surfaces, that the spray-gun 
has demonstrated its true worth. It has 
been a real boon to farmers, who form- 
erly spent days in painting fences and 
outbuildings. 

The saving to the busy farmer in time 
and labor in the painting of his property 
by means of the spray-gun is enormous, 
one spray-gun ordinarily being capable 
of doing the work of several men. When- 
ever we are thinking of painting large 
surfaces, where time and labor count, it 
is well to give the spray-gun serious con 
sideration. 

A machine is now being offered which 
runs by power from an automobile, and 
may be used either for painting a barn 
or spraying an orchard with insecticide 
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| HANDY HOME DEVICES 











A Merry-Go-Round for the 
Kiddies 

THIS merry-go-round will provide the 

little folks with much fun. It con- 
sists of a stout post set well in the ground 
on which a horizontal arm swings around. 
Each arm is a plank about 10 feet long. 
On the outer end is a simple seat with a 
back, and, if you wish, hand grips. The 
other end is curved to fit against the 
rounded portion of the upright. A length 
of strap iron is fastened around the post 
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and is attached to the end of the plank 
with screws. To hold the arm horizon- 
tally, a heavy wire runs from near the 
end to a strap iron at the top. This iron 
is bent as shown and has a half-inch hole 
in the upper end through which is a 


Reading for All the Family 


half-inch bolt. The wood should be 
painted to prevent warping and checking. 
c. A, ColzZ. 


Randolph County, Ala 





Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J). W. HOLLAND 


The Two Wasters 


WONDER how many will agree with 

me when [ say that anger and worry 
are the two greatest destroyers of human 
happiness 











Anger is rather a 
masculine trait, while 
worry seems to suit 
the women better. 

Any strength a 
man may have will 
be destroyed by an- 
ger. To make a brute 
of a good man, just 
get him angry. 

Most murderers 
simply got mad and 
stayed mad long enough. A census of 
any prison would reveal that most of the 
inmates are there because of anger. 

Do you remember the little piece we 
used to say at school ?— 

“But children you should never 

Your angry passions rise 

Your little hands were never made 

To tear each other’s eyes.”’ 

If we could read the records that lie 
deep in the brains of most of the poor 
women who are in our insane hospitals, 
we would find worry as the chief cause 
of most of their misfortunes. 

Worry and anger seem 
things. We laugh when a little child 
gets angry. It seems a trifle. But it is 
not. It is the breaking of the little mind 

No one in your community has been 
eaten by tigers, trampled by elephants, 
or strangled by boas, yet many of your 
neighbors, perhaps some of your own 
loved ones, have been done to death by 
tiny germs too small for you to see 

Some men are killed in tragic acci- 
dents, but most of us will be taken from 
the earth by microscopic parasites. 

Parents who get angry at their little 
children are hardly worthy of the name. 
Teachers who lose their tempers and 
pound little folks on the heads are not fit 
to govern mules. 

Anger and worry dry up the happy 
fountains of the soul, keep the digestion 
awry, shut the eyes to the sunshine, and 
put a storm cloud on the brow. 

I slew these two pests, and I will tell 
you how you can do it. I did it by love 
and prayer. Once my little girl did 
something that displeased me, and I pun- 
ished her. I was ashamed of myself. 
After that I reasoned with her, and she 
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let 


to be little 


did as I desired. If parents will only 
wait to punish their children till they get 
over their anger they will not need many 
rods. 

Love anyone enough and you cannot be 
betrayed into anger with them. I know 
from experience that this remedy works. 

Prayer and trust will drive worry 
away. Worries used to chase me like a 
pack of little devils, till the thought of 
Christ’s “Your Heavenly Father careth 
for you,” took possession of my mind. 
Since then I live and trust God for 
every good thing. They have been mine 
thus far. My trust is that they will 
ever be. 

Good is on the road to those who live 
the life of trust. If the thing that we 
greatly desire is denied to us, something 
better will come. 

That is my faith. 





Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 











Vegetables, Vitamines, and 


Health 


UST a few words about what are us- 
ually called “garden vegetables.” A 
great variety of vegetables can be grown 
in our Southland. We can have fresh 
vegetables of some 
kind every month in 
the year. Vegetables 
can be put into three 
general classes or 
groups: succulent 
vegetables, starchy 
vegetables, and the 
coarse and _ fibrous 
vegetables 

Some _ succulent 
vegetables are kale, 
beet tops, cabbage, lettuce, string beans, 
spinach, Swiss chard and tomatoes. 

The above vegetables contain vita- 
mines A and B, and these vitamines are 
less apt to be destroyed when the vege- 
tables are eaten raw and not cooked. 
The vitamines are the real life giving 
properties of vegetables, and are classi- 
fied as vitamines A, B, and C, and re- 
cently some other vitamines have been 
found. If the vitamines are absent from the 
food, or are destroyed by improper cook- 
ing, growth stops and everything seems 
to begin to happen, especially in children. 
The succulent vegetables are also rich in 
iron and other minerals that are needed 
for body building. 

Examples of 





vegetables are 
beans, peas, potatoes, and corn. These 
vegetables help to supply energy and 
also contain certain minerals which are 
needed by the body. They can take the 
place of meat to a great extent. The 


starchy 








. ad 
EGLECTING minor choring around a 
fellow’s farm brings tragedies deplor- 

ing and does a heap of harm! It doesn’t 
do, by Harry, to say, “another day,” or 
“later,” “let it tarry,” “I'll lay this job 
away.” I once negiected fixing a neck- 
yoke that was weak, and soon my team 
was mixing with fishes in the creek. I 
once said, “These old traces on this old 
harness here are weakening in places and 
need some care, I fear, but I'll get busy 
later and rivet on a strap,—right now I 
mustn’t cater to this decrepid trap!” 
But, bingo, I was driving a wagon on a 





- 
Watching Small Breaks—,. 2:2 rem 
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hill, my team was nobly striving with 
most determined will, when suddenly di- 
viding the traces gave a snap, and back- 
ward [I was sliding and praying for a 
strap! 

My buggy in its gearing one summer 
long ago took on a case of veering and 
swaying to and fro, but I said, “This 
has lasted for 3) years and more, its 
fastenings were blasted from Pennsyl- 
vania ore, so one more week, I reckon, 
won't make or mar the rig, although its 
braces beckon for splices strong and big!” 
Well, on the road to Hease’s the day those 
words were said that buggy went to 
pieces and I was put to bed! I learned 
those lessons early, and sadly, if you 
please, and retribution, burly, took me 
across his knees, so I made solemn 
pledges to watch the little chores, the 
buckles, and the wedges, the stitches, 
and the bores, the bolts, the pins, the 
castings, the rivets and the nails; I took 
an oath tremendous to stand off no re- 
pairs until some break stupendous brought 
tragedies and cares. I fix each little crev- 
ice the day the break appears; no broken 
tug or clevise has brought me grief for 


years! 
, 








starchy vegetables also contain vitamines 
B and C. 

Common among the fibrous vegeta- 
bles are beets, carrots, turnips, parsnips, 


salsify, eggplant, squash, and onions 
They add bulk to the diet which is im 
portant in getting good bowel move- 
ments. The.coarse vegetables contain 


mineral salts essential to the body, and 
vitamines A and C. 

Vegetables should be cooked quickly 
and in a very small quantity of water 
If vegetables are cooked too long or 
in too much water the vitamines are 
destroyed or washed away in the excess 
of water, and the vegetables become 
tough and indigestible. 

The liquid the vegetables are cooked 
in should be used as soup or as old-timey 
“pot liquor.” Do not use soda in cooking 
vegetables to soften them as it is said to 
destroy the vitamines. Every table should 
have two to three vegetables daily 
throughout the year. I know it would 
mean dollars in the farmer's pocket, and 
I firmly believe it would lessen many of © 
our ills, such as pellagra, heart and kid- 
ney diseases. 


| MISTAKES | HAVE MADE 


EPT Too Many Breeds.—I have lost 
a great deal by keeping more than 
one breed of ‘chickens on the farm. I 
expected to have them penned to them- 
selves before hatching time, but illness 
in the family prevented. Consequently, 
all my early hatched chicks are mixed 
It is a mistake to try to keep more than 
one breed, unless you are prepared for it. 
FARMER'S WIFE. 
7 . * 

Failed to Provide Feed for Cow— 
We sowed no rye or green feed for our 
cow and when her calf came and we 
needed grazing we had none. We had 
no good, dry, warm stall for our cow 
So she was exposed to the weather, got 











sick, and died. MRS. §S 
* * & 
Let Squashes Get Hard—I made 
the mistake of not keeping my 


squashes gathered while they were ten 
der. I let some of them get hard on the 
vines and that checked them from bear- 
A READER 


ing. 
— 
Waited Too Long to Sow Turnips.— 
I made the mistake last fall of not 


sowing turnips as soon as the land was 

moist enough. By not acting promptly, 

it put me dependent on my neighbors for 

greens for some time. READER. 
*“* * 


Finds Sorghum Seed Good for Poul- 
try.—One great mistake I made in 1925 
was not raising the right kind of feed 
for my flock of Plymouth Rock chick- 
ens. Sorghum seed is the best of feed 
for their midday meal on cold, snowy 
days while they are housed in. I have 
come to realize this fact, because I failed 
for the first time in years to sow a patch 
for them. r. ¥. 

. . ” 

Diarrhea Spread Rapidly—In taking 
off a bunch of 17 chicks I made the mis- 
take of leaving one that showed signs 
of diarrhea with the other healthy, vigor- 
ous 16. I gave it a dose of oil and went 
serenely on my way. This morning I 
have 11 left, all because I hated to kill 
a little diseased chick. Next time I'll 
kill one rather than let a whole flock be- 
come infected. INTERESTED. 

* + * 

Didn’t Believe in Purebreds.—I thought 
it a needless expense to buy purebred 
chickens when my mongrel stock seemed 
perfectly healthy and sold as broilers 
would bring just as much money. How- 
ever, after consuming an untold amount 
of feed my chickens are still scrubs, 
while my neighbor’s chickens that were 
hatched after mine and fed practically 
the same feed and given the same atten- 
tion are nearly ready to sell when chick- 
ens are in’ great demand and bringing > 
very good price. FARMER'S WIFE. 






















The Housewife’s Calendar 
ONDAY, June 21.—Use raw cabbage 
as frequently as possible, because in 
its raw state it is very rich in Vitamines, 
A quarter of a cup of chopped pineapple 
made up with a cup 
of chopped cabbage 
as a Salad gives va- 

riety to the flavor. 
Tuesday, June 22. 
—If baby is given a 
sponge bath about 
five o'clock in the 
afternoon and dress- 
ed in fresh night 
clothing, it will 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 


sleep better these 

warm nights. 
Wednesday, June 23.—Rubbing _ the 
spots with light machine oil removes 


white water marks from varnished furni- 
ture. 

Thursday, June 24.—Too much salt or 
too much sugar makes pickles wither or 
shrink. 

Friday, June 25.—It is that cut 
flowers preserve their beauty and fresh- 
ness for a considerably longer period 
than is usual if a little baking soda is 
added to the water. 

Saturday, June 26—When making a 
stuffing for chickens or other meats, bak- 
ing powder added to the mixture keeps 
it light and fluffy, and prevents its being 
SORRY. 

Sunday, June 27,—Remember we are 
always happy to do all we can to help 
you solve your problems. If something 
is puzzling you, write us and we shall 
gladly try to assist you. 


Time Table for Canning Fruits 
and Vegetables in Tin 


said 


Processing 
period in 
boiling wa- 
Product and Method of Treatment ter, No. 2 
Before Processing and No. 3 
Apples tin cans 
Slice, quarter, or halve, then pack in con 
tainers and cover with boiling syrup. .10 minutes 
Or b&l whole in syrup, or bake as for 
serving, and cover with syrup, and pack 
hot h minutes 
Or pack hot in form of apple sauce 5 minutes 
Apricots 


Same as peaches 
Blackberries, blueberries, dewberries, huckle- 
berries, Logan blackberries, raspberries 
Pack in containers, Fill with boiling hot 


medium syrup >» minutes 
Or precook and pack hot . 5 minutes 
Cherries 
Pack in containers, cover with boiling 
syrup, using thick syrup for sour cher- 
ries, and medium for sweet 20 minutee 
Or remove pits, add sugar as desired, 
bring to boil, and pac . ‘ 5 minutes 
Currants 
Same as berries 
Figs 
Sprinkle 1 cup of soda over 6 quarts of 
figs. Add 1 gallon of boiling water. Al 
low fi to stand in this 5 minutes 
Drain and rinse well. Add 2 quarte boil- 
ing medium syruy Boil 1 hour. Fill in 
containers ‘ with hot syry 5 minutes 
Goose berries 
Pack in containers Fill with boiling hot 
thick syrup 15 minutes 
Or prepare sauce, using sugar as desired 
PL MOE sachevnnsceeedes eessecece 5 minutes 
Peaches 
Seald, dip into cold water, and peel. Cut 
into size desired, removing pits Fill 
containers, then add syrup of desired 
consistency, in which 1 cracked peach 
pit for every quart of syrup has been 
boiled : 15 minutes 
Pears 
Pare and cook for 4 to 8 minutes in boil- 
ing medium syrup. Pack hot in contain 
ers and fill with the boiling syrup 20 minutes 
Pineapples 
*eel, core, remove eyes. Cut into conveni 
ent cross sections Pack in containers 
Fill with boiling thin syrup....... 25 minutes 
Plums 
Prick. Fill in containers. Cover with boil- 
ing medium syrup a bteeesneceesee 15 minutes 











XY 
Mrs. W. NV. Hutt, Editor 








Or bring to boil, using sugar as desired 
Fill hot into containers ...... ‘ 
Rhubarb 
Cut in half-inch lengths. Add one-fourth 
as much sugar as rhubarb by measure. 
Bake until tender in covered baking 
dish. Pack in hot containers... ... 5 minutes 
Or pack uncooked with boiling syrup....15 minutes 
Strawberries 
To each quart add 1 cup of sugar and 2 
tablespoons of water. Boil slowly for 15 
Let stand overnight in the ket- 


5 minutes 


minutes. 
tle. Reheat to boiling. Fill containers 
OE. sees epanhatesveeeuaas ..-- 5 minutes 
Tomatoes 
Seald and peel. Pack whole or cut in 
pieces. Cover with hot tomato juice, 
Add 1 teaspoon salt to each quart....35 minutee 


Pickled Beets 
Precook, peel, and slice in containers. 
Cover with mixture of vinegar and su- 
gar, boiling hot peaee . 30 minutes 
Pimientos 
Heat in hot fat or oven to loosen peel. 
Peel and pack in small containers. Add 


one-half teaspoon salt to each pint 30 minutes 


No. 1 or © tins 
—From Farmers’ Bulletin 1471 


Little Cares 


HE little cares that fretted me, 

I lost them yesterday 
Among the clover-scented grass, 
Among the new-mown hay, 
Among the huskings of the corn 
Where drowsy poppies nod, 
Where ill thoughts die, 
And good are born, 
Out in the fields of God. 

—Mrs. Browning. 
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Twelve Don’ts for Bathers 

ON’T go in when there is no experi- 

enced swimmer readily available. 

Don't go out too far; the best swim- 
mers get cramps. 

Don't go bathing less than two hours 
after eating. 


Don't go in the water alone. 











Don't 
you are caught; go with it and call for 


struggle against an undertow ii 


help. 

Don’t wade with your hands above 
your head. You will go right down if 
you step into deep water. 


Don't call for help unless you need it. 


Don't throw your arms around an- 
other person’s neck in the water. You 
will pull down the strongest swimmer 


in this way. 
Don't frighten others who do not swim 
as well as you do. 


Don't drink intoxicants and then go 
bathing. 
Don’t swim beyond your depth with 


inner tubes or water wings. They are 
treacherous. 
Don't 


Use it! 


THE MENDING BASKET 


forget you have commonsense. 














How to Launder Rayon 

FTER you have washed rayon or 

imitation silk underwear, lay it 
carefully over a line or on a drying rack, 
but don’t use any clothespins, or you 
may find holes in the fabric, as the illus- 
tration shows. Never use very hot water 





in laundering articles made of rayon; 
have lukewarm suds made from pure 
soap. Wetting often weakens the fibers 


of this fabric so that great care must 
be used in washing it. Articles made of 
it should not be rubbed. They should be 
gently squeezed and repeatedly tTinsed 
until clean. Do not wear rings while 





U.S. DA 
ONE LOOK FOR THE WISE 


Courtesy 


What happened when a clothespin was 


used in putting on the line a garment of 
rayon or artificial silk. It should have been 
laid carefully over the line 


washing rayon fabrics or you may acci- 
dentally tear them. Even rough finger- 
nails may catch in the material and dam- 
age it while wet. When the articles you 
have laundered are dry, have the iron 
medium hot. Too hot an iron should be 
avoided. 

useful material if 
properly handled. Because of its high 
luster and the fact that it is often less 
expensive than silk, it has become very 
popular for such uses as knitted under- 
wear, draperies and many other things. 


FOR HAPPY BABIES 
Feeding Ailing Babies 


HE hospitals find that children who 

are severely sick in midsummer usu- 
ally have mild sickness in the early sum- 
mer. It is the old, old story of the 
“stitch in time saves nine.” 


Rayon is a very 














Loose bowels, green stools, mucus and 
blood cannot be neglected with safety. 
The child may seem happy, not upset by 
the little indigestion: but, unless these 
trifles are attended to, things get worse 
as the weather gets hotter, and, present- 
ly, the baby is in a condition where no 
food seems to agree with it and no doc- 
tor seems to help it. 

The first thing to do when the baby 
gets ailing is to stop feeding it. Whether 
the milk be good or bad, it will disagree 
with a sick baby. In place of milk, the 
baby should take clean water from a 
clean bottle or a clean cup. If the trou- 
ble keeps up there are milk substitutes 
which can be given until it is safe to 
give milk again. The physician or nurse 
will show how these are made, but the 
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about it’ 


the “ I know all 
neighbor should not be trusted. 

The next step, after stopping the food, 
is to empty the child’s intestines by oil 


advice of 


or enemas. If relief does not come when 
these have acted, the parents should get 
help at once from a physician or trained 
nurse. Caring for a sick baby is so 
largely “doing and showing” as cor 

trasted with “telling” that a nurse is 
needed more than would seem to be the 
case, 





WHEN A FELLER’S SICK | 


Washing the Sick Person’s 
Hair 
Ae sO you’ve been wanting your 
mother to wash your hair, have 
you?” said Doctor Register, looking down 
at his patient kindly. 








“T think I’d be much more comfort 
able if I could have it done,” said the 
long thin boy wanly. “Mother’s afraid 
I’ll take cold but I don’t believe I would.” 


“No, I don’t believe you would if your 
mother did it carefully. Mrs. Jones,” he 
said, turning to her, “I’d do my best to 
keep Dan’s scalp clean by rubbing it oc- 
casionally with a little alcohol and water 
(equal parts) by brushing it daily with 
a brush that is washed frequently, and 
by rubbing the hair between two damp 
washrags now and then. 


“When any invalid’s hair must be 
washed protect the bed with an oilcloth 
or rubber sheet and protect the patient 
from the rubber with abath towel. Pull 
the pillows down under the back so that 
the head extends somewhat beyond 
them and over a basin of water. Have a 
slop jar at hand in which to empty the 
water, and plenty of warm water to wash 
the soap out thoroughly, Support the 
head with one hand while you wash it 
Dry the hair well after washing. A lit 
tle alcohol or hair tonic containing it 
well rubbed into the scalp, will lessen the 
chance of the patient taking cold.” 

“Will any alcohol do, Doctor? 
ied Mrs. Jones. 


” 


quer 


“Any grain or denatured alcohol will 
do—not wood alcohol of course,” he an 
swered. 


“Now you'll feel better boy, will you 
not?” he said to the boy; and Dan’s 
smile answered “Yes.” 





SUCCESSFUL FARM WOMEN 
What Any Woman Can Do 


N A recent kitchen improvement con- 

test in Edgecombe County, N. C., the 
winner of the first prize was Mrs. D. R 
W. Finch of the Mount Pleasant Club 
You will be interested in the list of thing 
which she did to improve her kitchen be 
cause you may be able to adopt some of 
the suggestions : 

1. Painted walls and door buff color. 

2. Painted built-in cabinets, table, ceiling. 
window and door frames 











ivory 





w 





A DELIGHTFULLY ATTRACTIVE PLACE IS 
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June J, 1926... 


3. Painted high baby-chair ivory for stool, 


A 






and replaced two broken rounds in high 
chair, painting them the same as chair. 
4. Painted one rest chair ivory. 

Built woodbox with legs, which has 


homemade automatic lid lifter, 
for wood, kindling and matches, 


compartments 
and painted 


it buff. 

6. Painted homemade roller towel rack 
ivory 

7. Painted 30-year-old basket blue for egg 
basket. 

8. Made and painted fly swatter 


9. Painted old chest buff, and divided it into 
two compartments to be used for tool chest 
and shoe polishing outfit. Also re-hinged lid 


on chest. 
10. Discarded old baker for one now in use 
11. Replaced old strainer with new one 


12. Found two old tin waiters and enameled 
‘them in white. 

13. Enameled rusty kitchen scales blue. 

14. Enameled large coffee cans blue for 


tereals with name in white on each one 





40. Made sash curtains out of sugar sacks, 
bound them with scraps of blue striped 
gingham. 

41. Put food chart on inside of cabinet door 


42. Got two hot dish mats as a gift. Also 
three scrubbing brushes given, one for clean 
ing fowls, one for vegetables, and one for 
pots 

43. Washed window panes. 

44. Made rack under table to hold ironing 
board 

45. Made a new ironing board cover and 
fastened with tape so that it could be re 
moved and washed Made iron holder and 
cover 

46. Made menu holder out of clamp calendar 
(enameled) 

47, Painted all the inside of the cabinet 
and enameled shelves of cabinet white 

48. Made a bin with three compartments 
for meal, plain flour, and self-rising flour 
Painted bin buff 

49. Painted an old dust pan ivory and put 
it back of cabinet door to hold recipe books. 








} 15. Enameled other smaller cans for condi- 50. Made seven aprons of unbleached do 
ments, tea and coffee, and put names on them mestic 
16. Enameled cake box blue 51. Bought a sieve to use in draining veg 
17. Enameled fireless cooker inside and out. ctables and a bottle brush. 
18. Enameled box to hold all flavoring bot- 52. Made ice bag out of a shot sack 
tles 53. Bought new oilcloth for table 
19. Made two pot holders, and also two cov- 54. Bought a sink and fixtures and put 
ers for each potholder, with snaps so that them in 
they can be removed and washed 55. Cleaned and waxed the uncovered part 
®. Made three new cup towels. of floor. 
21. Bought three-pronged holder for dish 56. Gave all pots and pans a _ thoroug! 
towels. cleaning 
22. Put up hooks in cabinet to hold cook- 57. Put molding up near the ceiling on one 
spoons, etc. side of wall that did not have it 
23. Enameled bucket for lard blue 58. Made surface of floor smooth before 
24. Hooks for hand towels put up putting down new linoleum 
25. Installed homemade slop machine be- 59. Put a hook in lower part of cabinet 
neath floor with automatic trapdoor flush for dishpan 
with floor. 69. Made a new bread board 
2%. Painted box to hold overshoes and 61. Put up extra shelf over top of cabinet 
gloves. for cereal and condiment cans 
27. Painted a tin box for twine and put 62. Made curtain rods out of two old ones. 
it up 63. Enameled hand-made basket for cut 
28. Partitioned a compartment on cabinet flowers 
to hold wrapping paper. 64. Put collar around stovepipe 
29. Put up paper and pencil for memoranda, 65. Put in trapdoor for ceiling 
3%). Put two shelves in lower part of cab- 66. Put in running water 
fnet for storage of cooking utensils 67. Glass shelf made from windshield 
' 31. Cleaned and enameled shade over light 68. Cleaned the flue 
bulb. 69. Provided drainboard 
32. Fixed broken spring and holder in stove 70. Shelf under sink for brushes 
door, and cleaned and polished the stove. COST 
33. Painted stool for lard stand i i cdc cu its pechaneuebal $20.00 
34. Enameled correspondence box for recipe Paint ..........:ccecceececceceecsevesecetees 5.6) 
| box DNL. 5c Seas sa cacdsndhenasn nei ed sami nee 5.93 
35. Made index for recipe box from card- Strainer, 15 cents; bottle brush, 5 cents; 
| board. CeO! Peek, BW CORD osccccccseseress 30 
3%. Cut and placed in recipe box favorite Hooks, 5 cents; strainer, 10 cents; 
Collected recipes. a SS 0 lee rere 0 
| 37. Moved range so cabinet door could be Pipe, 160 feet ..........000. and 
yet eae ies PO ne Ia ea APREM . $57.07 
ae ee ee ee MRS. EFFIE V. GORDON. 
39. Painted odd shaped tin box for wall Home Demonstration Agent, Nashville, 
Vase and put it up. North Carolina. 





Our Pattern 











2408—Spring Dress for Juniors.—Cuts ir 
sizes 6, 8, 10, and 14 years. The 
8-year size requires 1% yards of 
36-inch material with % yard of 
36-inch contrasting. 


27—Youtnful Straight-line Dress.—Cuts 
in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 4 
inch@s bust measure. Size 3% re- 
quires 2% yards of 40-inch material. 
2493—Frock With or Without Jabot Trim- 
ming.—Cuts in sizes 14, 16 years, %, 
38, 40,, and 42 inches bust measure 


Size 3% requires 1% yards of 54-inch 
material with % yard of 32-inch 
contrasting and ™% yard of #-inch 


material for jabot. 


Price of each pattern, 20 cents. 
or coin (coin preferréd). 


and evening wear during the summer. 
dressmaking lessons. 
The Progressive Farmer. 





| ——— 





Two patterns ordered at one time, 9 cents; 
Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 
being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted 

Our new fashion book contains hundreds of 
It contains embroidery designs and nine picture 
Send 15 cents now for your copy. 


(It will require about two weeks for patterns to reach you after they are ordered.) 


a li 











2496—Frock With Front Panel.—Cuts in 


sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches 
bust measure. Size 3% requires 2% 
yards of %-inch material with % 
yard of 44-inch contrasting mate- 
rial. 

2743—Cape Frock.—Cuts in sizes 16, 18 
years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 3% requires 4% yards of 
40-inch material with % yard of 40- 
inch contrasting. 

2744—Dainty Junior Frock.—Cuts in sizes 


6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. The 8-year 
size requires 2% yards of 32- or %- 
inch material. 


stamps 


styles—styles for morning, afternoon 


Address Pattern Department, 
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You need not worry about 
tire prices any more—Good- 
year has fixed that. 
Through the development of 
Supertwist cord fabric, anda 
new triumph in rubber com- 
pounding, Goodyear has 
been able to build a low- 
priced good tire. 


This tire, the famous PATH- 
FINDER, is tested 





(13) 701 


wit 


an 


A Good Tire ata 


lower price 


You can buy the PATH- 
FINDER far under the 
celebrated All-Weather 
Tread Goodyear, and price 
considered, it represents ex- 
cellent value. 


Never again need you send 
away for tires because 
of price. Your Goodyear 
Dealer can better 





and proved. More _ | The 


than 3,500,000 of 
them have been 
made and sold. 





famous Goodyear 
All- Weather Tread Tire 
remains the finest tire 
that money can buy. Its 
long life explains its 
great economy. 


the price and 
values you get 
elsewhere, right 
now. 








Good tires deserve good 


PATH RFI 


Copyright 1926, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ine, 


Made by eh 


tubes—Goodyear Tubes 








$100 a week! Do you want it? Would you 


like to have a steady income of $100 a week 
-over $5000 a year? Then let us tell you 
how you can make this big money in the 


easiest work imaginable. We are now ready 
to appoint 700 Representa- 




















tives in all parts of the 
country. You can be one 
of them and by simply do- 
ing what we suggest you 
can clear $100 a 
aS week. Christopher { 


Vaughn made $125 
in one week. G 


es 


I OFFER YOU $100 A WEEK 


Collum cleaned up $250 one month in his 
a time. Fred Wilson cleared $44 in three 
days’ time 


Hudson Coach FREE 


You can do as well as any of these Repre 
sentatives whether you are experienced or 
not. We furnish everything you need Free 
We show you how to make every minute pay 
; You can work 


you amazing profits. spare 
time or full time. Write today. Let us 
prove that you can make $100 a week and 
get a new abso 


Hudson Super-Six Coach 
lutely FREE 

The American Products Co., 

Dept. 5364, Cincinnati, Ohio 





AUTO FREE- Write today for details 










PIAL ILY Y$4.99 
~ = ax 
yr Sas a —— 
High Grade Sterling Barber Outfit. ¢ uts, Trims, Bobs. Smooth 
Action, Close Cutting, Steel Clippers. ro Barber Comb and Shears 
end No Money. Pay Postman $1.99 ee Use 30 Days. 
Uf not satistred, return in good condition “ind purchase price will 


fefunded. STERLING CO. NBIO0 BALTIMORE, NM 





Catch 


Fish, ; Eels, ial, Meskrate th o- a folding 


vanized Wri 
ea >. ae vane TRAP Offer. 
ih Bait FREE to introdnce ou 


SUPPLY CO. de, 3, St.Lou 


n Cata 
31 Bo: 


ais, bo. 























You choose blooded stock by name. 
That is the safe way to get quality. 


CRAN 


VALVES: FITTINGS 


PLUMBING FIXTURES: WATER 
SYSTEMS AND SOFTENERS 


Backed by a 71-year name and 
by a responsible dealer near you 




















You have good 


ties. 





H. IOOVER 


Nobody needs to be told who 


weck’s “Success Talk for 
one of the world’s greatest 


of next 
Minn., 


Farmers Must Use Heads as Well as 


Herbert 
when he speaks it is as one having authority. 
Farm Boys’—Dr 

living 
(Standard Farm Paper Editorial Service 


Herbert Hoover Says— 


Hands to Succeed Today 


O THE Boys and Girls on American Farms:— 
Farm boys today are more fortunate than when 
I was a boy on an Iowa 
schools and a lot of help from the agricultural colleges 


farm. You have better 


farm papers to read, and then such or- 


ganizations as the farm boys’ club work and the Boy 
Scouts are a great help in a 
urge you to make the most of all these modern opportuni- 
For the time is past when farmers who do not use 
their heads as well as hands can expect success. 


practical way. I would 


HERBERT HOOVER. 


Everybody knows him and 
And everybody also knows the author 
Charles H. Mayo, of Rochester, 


Hoover is. 


surgeons, 
Copyright 1926 by Clarence Poe) 








Uncle P.F., Tribe Chief, Tells 
on Himself 
EAR Boys:— 


I wonder if you've been trying to 
guess who Uncle P.F., Tribe Chief, is? 
Well, I've decided to tell and let 
you put that time 
you've been puzzling 
over Uncle P.F.'s 
identity on boosting 
the LSA and The 
Progressive Farmer 
tribe. 

Most of the folks 
who know me call 
me simply “Alec,” 
but most of my let- 
ters come addressed 
to Alexander Nunn. I first became in- 
terested in the Lone Scouts away back 
in 1917, I think it was, and I've been 
interested ever since. I did one thing 
though that I hope none of you will do; 
I waited two years before I became a 
member. Take my word for it, now’s 
the time to join, not tomorrow or next 
month or next year. The sooner you 
begin, the longer you'll have to enjoy it. 


you 





R. A. NUNN 


I passed my last degree test in 1919 
and became a member of the Sagamore 
Lodge in December of that year. Since 
then most of my Lone Scout letter pals 
have known me as “Ran” and “Ran” 
LSD. You can call me Uncle P.F. or 
“Alec” or “Ran” or by my full name and 
I'll always be glad to hear from you. 
I've been at the writing game ever since 
I became a scout and we've built our 
Progressive Farmer tribe up to 1,400 
members, but that LSD is the only title 
I've really won. Maybe I ought to start 
a boosting and contributing contest with 
some of you other scouts and see who 
could be the first to win the LSB and 
LSG titles. How many of you would 
challenge me? 

But that 's enough about myself. Have 
you yourself answered “The Call of the 
Lone Scout ?” 

Are you this summer going to enjoy 
all the fun and recreation that Lone 
Scouts enjoy? Wouldn't you like to 
show all those handsome badges to your 
chums? We know you would. We're 
going to look for that application from 
you so you can get started right away. 

And you old members, have you won 
that Booster Button? Then there’s that 
membership contest which we are an- 
nouncing on this page, waiting for you. 
You can be one of the winners, Let's make 
this summer Lone Scout summer for 
Southern farm boys. Yours for success, 

ALEXANDER NUNN. 


Lone Scout Daily Good Turns 


VERY loyal, true-hearted Lone Scout 
is always on the lookout for oppor- 
tunities to do his daily good turn. Here 


are just a few 
lave reported 
“Have helping a widow lady do her 
chores and marketing and “taking care of her 
little boy daily for two weeks during her ill- 
ness I was glad to do this both because of 
the lady's needs and because of my train- 
ing need as a Lone Scout.” 

“Have offered to do 
shop after 


good turns Lone Scouts 
What are yours? 


been 


extra work at the 
father a rest, he 
has seemed so tired and discouraged of late.” 


school to give 


“Washed and wiped all the dishes today 
while mother rested.” 

“Took porch scrubbing job away from 
mother today, and will do this whenever 


needs it.” 

“Most boys wait for an invita- 
tion to do daily good turns. I am trying to 
discover them and then in a scout-like way 
offer my services. Found four chances for 
‘daily good turns’ today.” 


porch 


seem to 


“Have written an article for local news- 
paper, outlining the Lone Scout work and 
urging all boys who cannot belong to a troop 
to join the Lone Scouts and I have offered 
to help each Lone Scout in my section to 
get started.” 

“Swept up a lot of broken glass from street 
to save motorists from tire troubles.” 

“Buried a dead uog, found in a vacant lot, 
to prevent unsanitary 

“Helped traffic 
raincoat for his 
post on account 


conditions.” 

policeman by getting a 
use, as he could not leave 
of rush of traffic.” 

We'd like to hear from our tribe mem- 
bers about good turns they have done. We 
know there are always plenty to be done 
on the farm. 


Hey Scouts! Here’s Some- 
thing for You 


D° YOU like 


njoy thrilling 


and romance, st 


good books? Do you 

adventure 
lives of great 
travel and great poetry? 
to win the Booster But- 
boost the LSA and The 


Farmer Tribe? 


tories 
ries oi the 
en, storie oO! 
Would you like 
ton and help us 
Progressive 
You bet! Then here’s the secret. To 
the scout who secures the most new mem- 
bers for The Progressive Farmer Tribe 
on or before July 17 we will give a 
seven volume set of books consisting of: 
Sir Walter Scott’s “The Talisman.’ 
Goldsmith's “Vicar of Wakefield.” 
Clarence Poe's “Where Half the World Is 
Waking Up.” 
Tennyson’s Poems. 
Alexandre Dumas’ “The Count of Monte 


’ 


Cristo.” 

Palgrave’s “Golden Treasury of Verse.” 
Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus.” 

To the scout who secures the second 


largest number of members we will give 
a three volume set of Plutarch’s Lives, 
which has some of the finest stories 
known of the lives of famous men. The 
scout who secures the third largest num- 
ber of new members will get a Lone Scout 
Degree Library. Every member knows 
what that is. 

The contest begins with the first ap- 
plications we receive Monday morning, 
June 21 and ends with the last applica- 
tions we receive Saturday, July 17. Re- 
member too, that every new member you 
secure counts one point toward your 
Booster Button as it always has. If you 
need any application blanks just write 


Uncle P. F., The Progressive Farmer 
Tribe. He has a full supply. Now, there 


ou are, brother scouts, show your steam. 


Meet Charles Smith and Billy 
Parson, Our First LSB’s 


O Lone Scouts Charles Smith, Liberty, 

Miss., and Billy Parson, Onley, Va., 
go the honor of being the first members 
of The Progressive Farmer Tribe to win 
their LSB title. Both received their title 
during May. Charles joined the Lone 
Scouts January 23; Billy joined three 
days earlier. Both are 13 years old. 


This is a fine record in four months, 
and each of these scouts has won a very 
high honor among our tribe members. 
As soon as we can get their pictures we're 
going to let you see just what they look 
like. 


Three Progressive Farmer Tribe mem- 





Date... 


call. 


directions. 


full membership fee of 30 cents is 


PIE ct cccdevebentnsieesss Color. 


to military service at any time. 


Address: 





Application for Membership—Lone Scouts of America 





In signing my name below this application for 
membership in the Lone Scouts of America, which 
I do with the approval of my parents or guardian 
I] do hereby take the accompanying Pledge, which ] 
have read and which I thoroughly understand. 


The fee for joining the Lone Scouts of 
America is 15 cents; there are no dues ex- 
cept a charge of 15 cents for the yearly roll 
The membership fee entitles a boy 
to a Membership Card and a copy of the 
Lone Scout Handbook, giving al] necessary 


A Bronze Membership Badge will also be 
included in the membership outfit if the 
sent. 


Be ee Ak, Oi SOO 5 ns capainedeccenekecdi cua piebeeeesdneteun cas 


Secured by Lome Beout........sscscccccccccces 


REQUIREMENTS FOR MEMBERSHIP 

EMBERSHIP in the Lone Scouts of America 
or older who understands the Pledge given above. 
away from home, does not compel him to buy any Scouting goods unless he wishes, does 
not make him an agent for any magazine, and does not in any way make him liable 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER TRIBE, 
LONE SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


oo 








On my honor I will do 
my best— 

1. To do my duty to 
God and my country, 
and to obey the scout 
law; 

2. To help other peo- 
ple at all times; 

3.To keep myself 
physically strong, men- 
tally awake and moral- 
ly straight. 








oo 
CHECK WHICH YOU WISH 


Membership Alone (iSc)...... 


Membership With 
Badge (3c) 


is open to any white boy nine years old 
Membership does not call a boy 














The Progressive Farmer 


bers won their LSO titles in April and 


May. Thomas R. Burgess of Durant, 
Okla., joined the Lone Scouts in Febru- 
ry, has organized the Bob White Tr 
won his LSO tith \pril, and 
hard at work after the LSB 

Quay Yarborough of Lepanto, Ar 
and Hoke Bearden of Douglasville, ( 
won their LSO titles during May 


Both joined the Lone Scouts last Noven 
ber. Quay has already written us that 
he is going after that Booster title and 
we are sure Hoke is too. 

The Progressive Farmer congratulate: 
each one of these scouts and extends to 
them its very best wishes for a stil] 
brighter scout future. 





AROUND THE CAMP FIRE 


‘I AM a member of your Lone Scout tribe 

and have passed the first two degrees. ! 
am now working on my third. Please send 
me W application blanks. I want to see 
North Carolina go over the 
top. Yours as a Lone Scout,” 
writes Marvin Parker, LS2, 
Elizabeth City, N. C., Rt. 1. 
Attaboy, Marvin. You'll soon 
be a Sagamore. 











“Enclosed is my applicaton 
for membership in the Lone 
Scouts. I am a patrol leader 
of the Black Bears in our 
troop of Boy Scouts, but I 
to join the Scouts also. I 
hear from scouts and will 
says Glen T. Hickman, 
We're all good scouts to- 





Lone 


would like 
would like to 
answer every letter,” 


x. <. 
Glen. 

A live wire is James Dockery Williams, 
Route 1, Rockingham, N. C. He gets new 
members by whole bunches. Here’s what he 
says in one of his letters to us: “I’m bringin’ 
"em in. Enclosed find a check for $1.20 for 
which please send names enclosed handbooks, 
etc.”” We'll soon be adding his name to our 
list of Boosters. 

Lone Scout Shirdon Morrow, Murphy, N. C., 
has been sick a long time and would like 


Hudson, 
gether, 


to hear from all his brother scouts. Write 
him, boys. 
“Day by day in every way, we agree to 


boost LSA,” is the way Scout Charles Wal- 
ler, Roda, Va., writes in sending in his ap- 
membership with that of 11 

We'll say that’s boosting! 
Waller will soon have those 
boys organized into a live tribe. Here is 
the list: Fred Reach, C. E. Cheatham, Rob- 
ert Collier, Ralph Suits, Martin D. Winstead, 
Howard Pippin, Eugene Tunnel, Tudor Frits, 
Wade Winstead, Lonnie Fields, John Davis 

Comes more good news, too, from Lone 
Scout Allen White, Belvidere, N. C., Rt. 1. 
He says, “I sent my money in the other 
day for a badge and membership to the 
Lone Scouts of America and one of my 
friends sent his in yesterday. I think I can 
get about five or more new members so please 
send me that many application blanks and 
I will do my best.” 


plication for 
boys of Roda. 
We hope Mr. 


“I wish to organize a Lone Scout tribe in 
my community. I feel satisfied I can get 
20 members. I joined the Lone Scouts about 
eight years ago, but the tribe went to the 
bad about the time I joined. Please send 
me application blanks and particulars about 
organizing a tribe and securing the charter. 
Always a booster of the LSA and The Pro- 
gressive Farmer,” writes Lee J. Treece, Stan- 
field, N. C. 

Lone Scout Treece trings back memories of 
old days when Uncle P. F. himself became a 
Lone Scout. And we hope that with his 
knowledge of Lone Scouting he will put over 
a big scout program in his community. 

“I saw one page on Lone Scouts in The 
Progressive Farmer. I am much interested in 
this work. Please send me full information 
about joining and organizing a lodge,” writes 
Earlie Sanderson, Hallsville, N. C. How 
many others are ready to organize tribes? 

Lone Scout Glen Thompson, Waynesville, 
N. C., is another scout headed straight for 
that Booster Button. Recently he sent in the 
applications of K. C. Cathey, Roy Evans and 
Carroll Trull from Waynesville, and Ben 
Wells from Canton, N. C. Six in a row and 
only 14 more to go. Keep it up, Glen. 

We suggest that all Lone Scout members 
interested in amateur publications and th¢ 
development of journalistic ability be on the 
watch for opportunities to enter contests 
in journalism, letter writing, and other news 
service work. Many scouts contribute com- 
munity items to their local paper and 
number of boys have secured a Lone Scout 
column for live news of scout activities. 

Lone Scouts Donald B. Munro, Imboden, 
Ark.; Glen T. Hickman, Hudson, N. C.; and 
Paul Monkres, Leon, Okla., would like to 
correspond with other scouts. 

Down in Missouri a group of Lone Scouts 
in the vicinity of Columbia has organized 
an M. M. Pep Club which, explained mor¢ 
fully, means the Missouri Mules’ Pep Club. 
They have adopted for their slogan the fol- 
lowing: “Quit your kickin’” and have ex- 
plained their slogan in the following lan- 
guage: “Folks is a lot like mules, said the 
Lone Scout from Missouri, because 2 mule 
can’t kick while he’s pullin’ an’ neither can 
he pull while he’s Kickin’.”. Then he closes 


with a moral, “Mules, let’s pull.” 
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Wm. G. McAdoo Sends a Special Message to 
Boys and Girls, Young Men and Young Women 


“‘Go to College this Fall,’’ His Advice 
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Underwood & Underwood Studio, N. Y¥. 


HON. WM. G. McADOO 





NE of the most distinguished 

men the South has ever produced 
is Hon. Wm. G. McAdoo. 

Born in Georgia and educated in 
Tennessee, he later went to New 
York, built the world-famous Hud- 
son River tunnel, and later served 
the nation as Secretary of the 
Treasury and Director-General of 
Railways. 

Every boy and girl, and every 
father and mother should read and 
preserve Mr. McAdoo’s message 
herewith. * 











Roni 
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(Written Especially for The Progressive Farmer) 


WILLIAM G. MCADOO 
ATTORNEY AT Law 
SECOURITY BUILDING 
4O8 ANGELES. CAL. 


To the Boys and Girle Graduating from High School in the South: 


I have been invited to say a few words to you upon your gradua- 
tion, and it is with great pleasure that I take advantage of the 
columns of The Progressive Farmer to offer you a few suggestions. 


I was born and reared in the South. Consequently I have a 
special interest in the young people of my native section, and feel 
genuine sympathy with their aims and aspirations. 


My well considered advice to you is to GO TO COLLEGE THIS FALL. 
A college education will prove of infinite value to you in the rest 
of life. 


Decide, if possible, what you wish to make of yourself. Then 
get the catalogs of various institutions, talk with your friends 
about them, and decide which one, all things considered, will give 
you the most helpful training, then go to that college. 


This is an era of keen competition. The valuable prizes in 
life are always more nearly within the reach of the best equipped 
men and womene The equipment which has often sufficed for the less 
exacting demands of a previous generation and a less complex 
society may now be inadequate to win success. 


If every high school graduate in the South these next ten 
years would take a college course, it would have a profound effect 
upon the welfare and destiny of that great section of our common 
country. And if it would mean so much to the South, would not a 
college course mean as much or more to your success and usefulness 
as a citizen? I know it would. 


My best wishes accompany you as you enter upon the high road 
of mature effort. 


Los Angeles, California, 


Take the Advice of this World-famous Man of Achievement. 
Pick Out Your College and Get Ready to Go. 


Write any or all of the Colleges listed below for Catalogs and full informa- 
tion about Rates and Courses of Study. 
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University of North Carolina 


CHAPEL HILL, N. G 


North Carolina State College of Agricul- 


ture and Engineering 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


Meredith College (Womea) 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


Guilford College 


GUILFORD COLLEGE, N. C. 


Furman University 
GREENVILLE, S&S. C. 


BLACKSTON 


Blackstone College for Girls 


LIST OF COLLEGES 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute Adantic Christian College 
BLACKSBURG, VA. WILSON, N. C. 
Cullowhee State Normal School Columbia College (Women) 


COLUMBIA, §&. C. 


Woman’s College of Due West 


DUE WEST, S$. C. 


Wofford College 


SPARTANBURG, §S. C. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES FOR GIRLS 
Peace Institute (Women) 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


Stonewall Jackson College (Women) 


ABINGDON, VA. 


CULLOWHEE, N. C, 


Flora McDonald College (Women) 


RED SPRINGS, N. C. 
Queen’s College (Women) 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Catawba College 


SALISBURY, N. C. 
Davidson College 


DAVIDSON, N. C. 
Presbyterian College of South Carolina 


CLINTON, S$. C. 


IN WRITING THESE COLLEGES, PLEASE MENTION THAT YOU SAW THIS ADVERTISEMEN! IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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take the advice 
of your dealer 
and use 


Autoline Oil 
Produced by 


Wm.C. Robinson & Son Co. 








Free Booklets on 
Farm Sanitation 


telling how to prevent diseases common 
to livestock and poultry and describing 
in detail the use of 


HED M 


(STANDARDIZED) 


Parasiticide and Disinfectant 


No. 151. Farm Sanitation. 

No. 160. Hog Diseases. 

No. 163. Care of Poultry. 

No. 185. How to Build a Heg Wallow. 


Mreso Dip No. 1 in originel packages is 
sold at all drug stores. 

ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 
Parke, Davis & Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 

= 











STAG semi-paste PAINT costs less, 
spreads easier, goes tarther. Won't 
peelor crack. There is a Stag dealer 
mear you—write us for his name. 














Made by 


HIRSHBERG PAINT CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


















: Easier. QUICKER 
CHEAPER 
The cool, handy, pleas. 
ant, money-saving, 
and money-making 


Virginia Home Can 

; s Sealer Way 
puts up high as 500 cansa day. Price 
in reach of everybody. Approved by 
U.S. Gov't, Good Housekeeping 
Institute and canning clubs, 
Write for free booklet on new way 
te can and make money canning 
and selling canned stuff, also for 

cam Pressure Cookers latest ap- 
proved type. nts Wan' 


VIRGINIA CAN CO,, Dept. 8, Roanoke, Va. 





DAIRY SUPPLIES 
, Write Dept 115 
tie 





{ 12 Des. Swe 5c each 
each 


EG 
CRATES( 3 “ “ _50¢ cach 
(Phas Parcel Post) 


DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 








Hore bode 
TIMOR BR MD. 





The Progressive Farme? 


Timely Topics in the Poultry Yard 


Prize Letters on Controlling Mites, Lice and Fleas 


Poultry Suggestions for June 
REAK up the breeding pens if you 
have not already done so. it does not 

pay to keep the average male over two 
This is especially true with heavy 
breeds. It is, there- 
fore, advisable to 
dispose of surplus 
males as soon as 
possible. It will cost 
over $1 to feed a 
male until the next 
breeding season. It 
will not pay to keep 
many Over unless 
they are exceptional 
birds. 

Produce Infertile Eggs.—lInfertile eggs 
which are produced by hens not mated 
to males will keep much longer and bet- 
ter than fertile eggs. It is more diffi- 
cult to obtain good eggs at this season 
of the year in many communities than 
during the early winter months. If we 
will sell infertile eggs and market them 
often, customers will be willing to pay 
a premium. The summer months are 
good months to obtain good customers. 

Management of Layers.—Furnish all 
the ventilation possible to layers. The 
back as well as the front of the house 
should be partly open. Spray houses 
occasionally to keep down mites and 
other parasites. 

Keep fresh water before layers at all 

times. Water should be supplied at least 

twice a day. Clean water containers of- 
ten, as molds and slimes develop very 
rapidly in hot weather. 

Not more than one-half of the grain 
ration should be made up of corn. Birds 
should be made to eat more mash than 
grain. 

Watch the oyster shell and lime. Birds 
during the heavy 


years, 





7. BH. wood 


consume more lime 
producing season. 

Furnish green feed daily and plant 
crops for the future. Maximum egg 


production cannot be obtained without 
feed. Mortality will be lower 
when an abundance of green feed is 
furnished. Eggs produced by birds de- 
prived of green feed are poor in quality 
and will not stand up. 

Young Stock—Keep the young stock 
growing. This can be done by furnish- 
ing spacious, cool, sanitary roosting quar- 
ters, having shade available, keeping 
fresh water and limestone or oyster shell 
available at all times and feeding properly. 

Below is a good growing mash that 
can be mixed at home by the use of 
home-grown feeds or feeds that are easi- 
ly obtained: 


green 


Pounds Pounds 

100 wheat bran 25 bone meal 

100 wheat shorts 5 salt 

100 wheat middlings 50 meat scrap (50 

100 yellow cornmeal per cent pro- 
tein) 


Dispose of the persistent setters and 
early moulters. They will not produce 
many eggs during the next few months 
and will bring more on the market now 
than later. 

Rigid culling should be practiced at all 
times. Slow growing, weak individuals 
are a liability rather than an asset. 

Care of Equipment.—All incubators 
should be thoroughly cleaned and disin- 
fected and put away for the next season. 

If the machines are hot water ma- 
chines, they should be drained to prevent 
rusting now and freezing next winter. 
The life of most equipment can be dou- 
bled by the exercise of a little care 
and attention at the proper time. Stoves 
can be greased with a mixture of oil 


and lard to prevent rusting. 
J. H. WOOD. 


Routing Lice, Mites, and Fleas 


(First Prize Letter) 


HERE are three kinds of external 
Parasites: lice, mites, and fleas. 


feathering of poultry. The best way to 
exterminate all kinds of lice at one time 
is to apply sodium fluoride, either dry 
or in a solution of three-fourths ounce 
to the gallon of water, but I prefer the 
dry method. One application at the same 
time to all old hens and young chickens 
will kill every louse, and then a second 
application in about 10 days will kill all 
lice that have hatched since the first: one. 


Lice can also be exterminated by us- 
ing a 33 per cent mercurial ointment. 
Sodium fluoride can be used any time 
and without harming a newly hatched 
chick. 

To apply sodium fluoride to grown 
hens place pinches of powder about 
among the feathers next the skin and for 
baby chicks place a pinch of powder on 
top of head and under the throat. 


Mites remain on the roost, in the nests, 
and in crevices of the poultry houses 
during day and crawl out at night and 
feed on the fowls, and they also like to 
get to setting hens. For these, I spray 
everywhere there are mites with a solu- 
tion of water gas tar (residue from a 
gas plant) and kerosene equal parts. One 
spraying of this mixture rid me entirely 
of mites for one year. 

The little brown fleas that stick to the 
side of face and under beak of fowls can 
be removed by rubbing them with a 
touch of 33 per cent mercurial ointment. 

Scaly legs are caused by ravages of a 
mite. Wash the legs thoroughly with 
hot water and soap. Then dip them in 
kerosene and linseed oil, equal parts, un- 
til the scales disappear. 

And for internal worms give the fol- 
lowing treatment: Cut in small pieces 
one pound of dry tobacco stems for each 
100 fowls. Soak these two hours in all 
the water they will absorb. Do not give 
the flock any food or water for 24 hours 
and then give the soaked stems in suffi- 
cient mash to have the fowls clean up 
the dose. Two hours later give them a 
light mash containing 11 ounces of Epsom 
salts for each 100 fowls. 

I have used these methods since 1918 
and they do not fail. For four years I 
have used the mite paint. 

Sodium fluoride is a fine white pow- 
der and can be purchased at a drug store 
and is very inexpensive. Water gas tar 
is inexpensive, too. Mms. F. C. 

Richland County, S. C. 


Prefers Prevention to Cure 
(Second Prize Letter) 


HERE are many parasites and lice 

among most of the farm flocks today. 
The best method to keep free from these 
pests is to use a preventive rather than 
a cure. I have used the following meth- 
ods, always with good results: First, 
keep all the roosting quarters as clean as 
possible. “Dropping boards should be 
cleaned at least twice a week. This will 
go a long way towards solving the prob- 
lem. One must bear in mind that all 
parasites cannot be treated alike. 


I have found three common methods 
of controlling the body louse—dipping, 
dusting, greasing. The dusting method 
consists in dusting the body with a good 
louse powder, as sodium fluoride. Place 
the powder in ordinary salt or pepper 
shaker and give the bird a good dusting. 
Make sure that the powder reaches all 
the close parts around the vent. Sedium 
fluoride may be bought very cheap at 
almost any drug store. 

Dipping consists in dipping the birds 
in a 5 per cent solution of some good 
disinfectant. A good dip may be made 
as follows: one ounce sodium fluoride to 
one gallon of cold water. One pound 
will be sufficient for 300 birds. Hold 
birds by feet with one hand over the 
mouth and nostrils so that the mouth 
will be kept closed. Dip two or three 


wet. Do not dip on cold cloudy days nor 
very late in the afternoon. 

A good grease may be made as foj- 
lows: Mix by weight equal parts vage- 
line and mercuric ointment or blue oint- 
ment. Apply piece about the size of an 
English pea about the vent and under the 
wings. One application should last sey- 
eral months. 


There are two classes of mites, namely 
red mite and depluming mite. For red 
mites spray with kerosene oil, crude oil, 
or a very strong disinfectant. Never 
worry about the hen. Special care should 
be taken to clean all the roosting poles 
and all the corners in the house. White- 
wash from time to time will go a long 
way in keeping down these mites. Car- 
bosota, a coal tar by-product, is an ex- 
cellent mite exterminator. 

For depluming mites, dip in sodium 
fluoride, as for lice, or grease infested 
parts. D. C. BOYKIN, 


Sodium Fluoride the One 


Answer 


ves one answer to the question of lice 

is sodium fluoride. I have found it 
absolutely cleans up all head lice, body 
lice and depluming lice. It does not hurt 
baby chicks or injure hatching eggs. 
Take just what you can hold between the. 
thumb and forefinger. Put five pinches 
on each bird—one on the head and neck, 
one on the back, one on the breast, half 
of this quantity under each wing, and 
last and most important of all, a pinch 
in the fluff of feathers between the vent 
and the breast bone. 

In February of this year, one of my 
neighbors had 24 hens from which she 
got about two eggs a day. I helped her 
dust them with sodium fluoride, which 
cleaned up the lice within 24 hours, and 
one week later she gathered 19 eggs a 
day. 

Grease and oil will kill mites. Suspend 
roost poles from the ceiling with chains 
or strong wire. Do not let the poles touch 
the sides of the house. On each chain tie 
a thick, greasy rag that has been soaked 
in kerosene oil. With a paint brush ap- 
ply a half and half mixture of kerosene 
oil and the refuse oil from the crank 
case of an automobile, or any similar 
grease, to the underside of each roost 
pole. Within two weeks paint the other 
side and turn that down. Repeat this 
process whenever you find any mites. 

In the nests you cannot use grease or 
oil, as that will prevent eggs from hatch- 
ing. Clean the nests thoroughly and fill 
with new material. Then put in a gener- 
ous layer of tobacco trash. About once 
each week rub some of this pulverized 
tobacco onto the hen’s feathers. 

For scaly leg I use lard and kerosene 
oil, putting about 15 drops of oil to 
each teaspoonful of lard. Wash the feet 
and legs with warm soap suds and an 
old toothbrush. Then work the oil and 
lard up under the scales. Repeat in two 
weeks, if necessary. Another easier 
method is to fill a tin can two-thirds full 
of water. Add about a cupful of kero- 
sene oil. Hold the bird’s feet in this 
about one minute. Be sure to hold your 
hand over the feathers around the knees 
and do not get any oil on them. Repeat 
in two weeks. Two applications should 
be sufficient. 

Vigilance is the price of success in 
keeping down all parasites. Watch con- 
stantly and try to prevent their getting 
a start. Observe every possible rule of 
cleanliness and you will be rewarded by 4 
healthy flock and big baskets of eggs: 

Person County, N. C. B. H. D. 

ses SF SF 
E total value of automobiles r& 
tailed last year was $41,000,000,000. 
One-fourth were paid for at once and the 
balance, after an initial payment of one- 
third were to be paid for within the 


Lice live and breed im the soft under- times and make sure the body is well year. 
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CAUSTIC BALSAM 
























Old Friend 
of Yours 


Every horse owner knows 
Gombault’s. For spavin, 
splint, curb, capped-hock, 
fistula and other ailments. 
Easy to use. Leaves no scar 
or blemish. At your drug- 
gist’s, $2.00 a bottle, or 
direct from us on receipt 
of price. 


The Lawrence-WilliamsCo. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


GOMBAULT’S 


CAUSTIC 
BALSAM 


GOOD FOR HUMANS, TOO 


An 








More and Better 
Bales Per Hour 


More and better bales, 
greater strength, steadier op- 
eration, fewer interruptions 
because of wear and break- 
age, longer life, less power 
consumption, no lost motion 
—these are some of the 


advantages you get through the 
eccentric gear construction of the 


John Deere Motor Presses 


A John Deere Hay Press will 
turn out bales faster and with less 
power than is posgible with the or- 
dinary type of baler. 

The gears, being mounted off 
true center, give you the maximum 
of power when it is needed—on 
the compression stroke. The 
plunger returns quickly and pauses 
in an upright position long enough 
to permit the operator toplace uni- 
form charges. This feature, to- 
gether with the self-cleaning 
tucker, results in neat bales. 

Three sizes: 14x18, 16x18 
and 18x 22. 

Can be operated with portable 
engine or light tractor, or engine 
can be mounted on press. 


Write today for free folder. Address 


@ John Deere, Moline, Ill., and ask for 7 
Folder PR- 83s. 














BSORBINE 


A 


Removes Bursal Enlarge- 
ments, Thickened, Swollen Tis- 
sues, Curbs, Filled Tendons, 
Soreness from any Bruise or Strain. 
Stops Spavin Lameness. Allays pain 
Does not blister, remove the hair or 
lay up the horse $2.50 a bottle, 
jelivered. Book 1 R free. 

W. Ff. YOUNG, Ino., 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mase. 
THEY SPREAD 


Kill All Flies! ones: 


Pinced anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
kills all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 
- cheap. Lasts all sea- 
7% SUSE son. Made of metal, 
fs 3 asec a can't spill or tip over; 
Pg OBS Init will not soil or injure 
SYA IZ AS anythi 
= thw LANA 4 
SI— a 
from your Gealer. 


HAROLD SOMERS Brooklya WN. ¥- 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S PAT. OFF 
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RECOGNIZES ONE 


“At last,” said the man with no ear for 
1usic, “I have found one tune I can recog 
nize.” 

“Sing it.” 

“I can’t do that. But when I see every 
body standing up I know it’s ten chan 
to one the band is playing ‘The Star-Span- 
gled Banner.’”’ 


LIFE’S LITTLE PROBLEMS 
“Daddy,” 


asked a mite of eight summers 


“God makes us do the good things, doesn't 
he??? 

“Yes,” replied the father 

“And Satan makes us do the naughty 
things?” 

Again, “Yes.” 

“Well, who makes us do all the funny 
things?” 


SCORED ONE 


“When did the robbery occur?” the cross 


examining lawyer asked the witness 
“I think—” he began. 
“We don’t care what you think—we want 


7 


to know what you know,” remarked the law- 


yer. 
“Well, IT may as well get off the stand 
then,” said the witness. “I can’t talk with 


out thinking. I'm no lawyer.’ 


BROTHER GOT THE LINGO 

A boy left the farm and 
city. He wrote 
elected to stick 


got a job in the 
a letter to his brother who 
to the farm, telling of the 
of city which he said: “Thurs 
day we autoed out to the Country Club, 
where we golied until dark. Then we motor- 
ed to the beach for the week-end.” 


joys life in 


The brother on the farm wrote back: “‘Yes- 
terday we buggied to town and baseballed all 
the afternoon muled out to the 
cornfield and ge-hawed until sundown. After 
we had suppered, we piped for a while. Af- 
ter that staircased up to our room and 
bedsteaded until the clock fived.’’—Pittsburgh 
Christian Advocate 


Today we 


we 


SPEAKING OF ORATORY 
“There is a rattle- 


We 


fair 


nothing so eloquent as 

Indian proverb 
mankind 
is the rattle 


tail,”’ says an 


snake's 
wish ill 


in starting 


enemies of were as 


snake 


a hight as 


DOUBTFUL 

She—"T vented that 
stition about 
He—“Oh, 


wonder 
Friday 
poor fish.” 


who ir super 
being an unlucky day.” 


some 


SUCH IS LIFE 


the paths one morn 
the yellow 


As I walked 
ing plucking flowers, I found, in 
heart of a lady-slipper, a little brown bee 
My first impulse shake him out of 
his but as I looked at 
velvety and sunlit rainbow w 
feeling of foolish tenderness 
me. Perhaps there 
that would starve if papa bee did not bring 
back honey; and how useful the little creature 
was, carrying the pollen from flower to flow 
er—so I moved on, leaving him unmolested 
But turned thinking these 
pure, sweet thoughts, the darned thing stung 
me 


among 


was to 


honeyed abode, his 


body ings, a 
surged over 


were baby bees at home 


even as | away 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLEY —foprgant, 1038, w 


al 
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BOSS WRIT MiSTAH GEORGE 
BINGHUM HE THINKIN’ 
BouT GwWINE UP DAH EN 
Visit WiD HIM, BuT 
MiSTAH GEORGE AIN’ 
NEVUH CEPT DE INVI-~ 


TATION!! _-. 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Smaht folks mought injoy one-nother’s 
comp'ny, but tain’ nothin’ lake w'en two 
fools meets up! 
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INTERNATIONAL HarRvVESTER CoMPANY 
of America 
(Incorporated) 


McCoORMICK- 
DEERING 
ENGINES 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 





| The Chug, Chug, Chug 
That Means So Much and Costs So Little! 


ITH the sturdy, rugged McCormick-Deering Engine 
pumping the water, running the washing machine, etc., 
you know the work will be done. And without the engine over- 
heating or running up the operating expense. 
the McCormick-Deering is built for steady, important work. 


Dirt, sand, and trash mean little to the McCormick-Deering, 
as the crankcase is enclosed. The cylinder is removable; in 
case of wear a new one can be inserted at low cost. The large 
water hopper permits a generous supply. The engine operates 
at the most efficient temperature. 


Thousands of McCormick-Deerings have been chugging along 
for years, and the satisfaction they’re giving is reason enough 
for you to go to a McCormick-Deering dealer when you need this 
kind of power. Sizes: 1%, 3, 6 and 10 h.p. Most dealers are in 
position to show and supply these engines on a minute’s notice. 
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Every part of 


Chicago, Ill. 











Inseot Powder is a most effective insecticide. 
Bee Brand is the most effective powder. It 
won’t stain; it will not harm children, animals 
or plants. Kills Flies, Fleas, Mosquitoes, 
Roaches, Water Bugs, Bed Bugs, Moths, Lice 
on Fowl and many other House and Garden 
Insects. Household sizes, 10c and 25c; other 
sizes, 50c and $1.00, at your druggist or 

ocer. Write for special Poultry Lice Circu- 

r, also free bookiet—a complete guide for 
killing house and garden insects. 


McCORMICK & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


You Know Lots of People Who 
Need Monuments 












Our handsome catalog of marble and 
anite monuments will enable you to 
* their orders, and earn a gener 
s commission. No exporience neces- 
sary 
Men and women everywhere are selling 
our beautiful memorials in their spare 
time. They earn $30 to $150, and 
more, a month. You can, too. Write 
for booklet, ‘‘How to Earn More 


Ss = Money,”’ TODAY! 
Commonwealth Marble & Granite Co. 
216 Confederate Ave., Room 209, Atlanta, Ga. 
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[TF you aim to les- \\st , 
sen that engine a \W 
vibration, put a Pio- \ 
neer Engine Support .° 
around your Ford crank — 
case and watch results.  _ 
You'll have a steadier riding, 
easier driving car, with greater 
all-around power. Over 250,- 
000 satisfied users of the Pio- 
neer Engine Support---more 
adding up every month. Use 
it as abrace forthree or four 
speed auxiliary transmission 


THE BREWER - TITCHENER CORP'S 
102 Port Warsow St., Soriano, N.Y. 
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And Breeders’ Cards 
CASH WITH ORDER 








ering North Carolina, 
editions of The Progressive Farmer also. The fo 
this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. Each ir 
for LIVESTOCK DISPLAY advertising in each e 


This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The 
South Carolina, and Vireir 


ia, but it will pay 
owing table shows rates per 


tial, number or amount counts as a word, Also rates 
lition of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman: 


Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- 
many advertisers to use 


other 
word for advertising in 














Edition— irculation—|States Covered— Farmers’ Exchange—| Livestock Display 
Carolinas- Virginia. 120,000 N. ¢., 8. C., and Va A & cents per word $1.90 per inch 
Mississippi Valiey.. 135,000 Miss.. Tenn., La 8 cents per word $5.60 per inch 
Georgia-Alabama. 100,000 Ga., Ala., and Fla 6 cents per word $4.20 per inch 

as 120,000 Texas and S. Okla.... 6 cents per word $4.55 per inch 
All fgur oditions. 475.000 27 cents per word $18.20 per inch 











State plainly what editions you wis h to use, 





Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, 


Mail copy two weeks before date of publication, 


Raleigh, N. C. 








The Progressive Former 









































| WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE | 





Wanted.—Produce. Yatterson, 729 S. Mint, Char- 
lotte, Nn. Cc, 

‘Barn equipment, dairy supplies, dairy house and 
eTreamery equipment, boilers, pumps and water eys- 


teme. § 0. Ric ch, 


Mocksville, a & 
desks, ta 
with long 
with de- 
anywhere. 


beds, 

bles, chairs, pi cared iy chests, sideboards 
legs; andirons, fenders Send rough outline 
scription Highest cash prices Will call 
Steinmetz, 1411 N. 22nd, Richmond, Va 


Cabbage and Tomato 
1,000, $1.50; prepaid. 10, 
flower and Pepper: 5006 
Satisfaction guaranteed on 









Plant Co., Franklin, Va 
Porto Rico Potato 
ernment inspected $2.75 


per thousand Prompt 


ertified check or money order 


4 East Hargett, Raleigh 


nts grown 


shipment upon 


plants: 300, T5c; 500, $1; 
000, $8.50, expressed. Cauli- 
$2; 1,000, $3.50, prepaid. 


all shipments Tidewater 





from vine Gov 
$3.00 postpaid 
receipt 


0 
Moore, 


by express; 


Grown by J. H 
n, Se 





Improved Porto Rico Pot 
spected; chemically 
ery, $2.50 per 1,000; over 


plants and satisfaction guaranteed 
Alma, 


American Plant Co., 


treated. 
5,000 at $2.25. 


ato plants; government in- 

April, May, June deliv- 
First class 
Cash with orders, 
Ga. 





| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 





Cabbage, 
varieties for the 
early fall crop: 300, The; 
by mail or express prepaid: 














Collards and Tomato 
Southern states for late 


plants, all leading 
summer and 
500, $1.00 1.000. $1.50. 
$1 00 per thousand charges 





VIRGINIA collect, Riverside Plant Farm, Franklin, Va 

For Sale.—A highly improved farm of 320 acres, Millions Cabbage plants leading | varieties 300, 50c; 
situated on the Virginia side of the Potomac River, 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.50, prepaid. Express collect, $1.00 
16 miles from Washington, D. C., one of the best thousand, Tomato plants: 300, $1.00; 500, $1.50; 
markets in the United States Lands yield 60 to 75 1,000, $2.50, postpaid. Collect: 10,000, $12.50 Eros 
bushels of corn and 30 to 35 bushels of wheat per shipments, Old Dominion Plant Co... Franklin, Va 
acre. 35 acres in blue grass, 200 acres in cultiva- < . = 
tion, balance in timber. All under good fence Two Plants. _Tomate 300, The; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.5 
deep wells. Four good houses, with running water Prepaid: 40,080, $10. expressed, Cabbage: 300 ise: 
and all necessary outbuildings. Two hay barracks, 100 B5e; 1.000, $1.25, prepaid; 5,000, $4.50, expre ssed. 
barn, machinery sheds, up-to-date hog houses, 150 Pepper and Cauliflower: 50, $1.75; 1,000, $3.25. pre- 
ton silo. Main residence seven rooms, bath, hot and paid. _ Satisfaction guaranteed R. J. Councill, Frank- 
cold water, Combination garage, stable, meat house and Jin, Va. = on i 
carriage house. This farm must be seen to be ar ‘ ‘abbage “Collards and Tomato plants, all leading 
preciated. Offered on account of bad health. If varieties grown in Dixie, early and late; immediate 
interested write for price R. N. Wrenn, Real Es- delivery; satisfaction guaranteed: $1.00 per thousand, 
tate, Herndon, Va postage and express charges collect; safe delivery any 

‘ place in Dixieland The Dixie Plant Co,, Franklin, 
OTHER STATES Virginia, 

le ve toe Co Te 5 > a « a - i. 
and Corpus Christ, Mr Parmer, "Where de_you live? , dligh grade Cabbage and Tomato plants: 300, $1.10; 
Can you drive all the way through your county on a 10m, os 00. prepaid; yo Cap os aoe 3 i: 
paved road, and on good graded lateral roads to your 1,000, $2.50, ‘prepaid Collect: 5.000, $7.50. cash 


farm? We can Can you raise almost all the staple 
crops, cotton, corn, broom corn, grain sorghums, mel 
ons, truck, etc.? We can, and in addition can raise 
fruits, oranges, grapefruit, ete, Raw land on which 
the above can be produced can be bought in Ree 
County at from $20 per acre up to $60, and improved 
land can be bought at from $40 per acre up to $100. 
An inquiry will bring you more information Cham 












































Prompt shipments, 
r lant Co., 


sear ROrOn guaranteed 
Thomasville, Ga., 


Wholesale 
_and Martin's nx int, S 


> million fine spring. gre wn Cabbage plan ts; Copen 


hagen Market 
Dutch 300, T5e; 500 
Express charges collect 
even early and late 


Wakefield 


$1.00; 
5.000, 
varieties: 50c, 


Succession 
1,000,” 
$5.00 


Ballhead, Flat 













































































PEAS on “eee os heifer calves, write L. Terwilli- 
a, 
Five hundred bushels mixed Cowpeas, $3.75 bushel. —_ 
D. A. Burch Co., Chester, Ga JERSEYS 
Whippoorwill Red Ripper, Groit Peas; unmixed, Bulls, Heifere.—Register of Merit stock. Acerecited 
eo age weevils ; A + 23 bushel. cash with order, Rowan he rd. Mt. _Pleasant Stock Farm Fairtield , Va 
Seo Co Salisbury N — ae 
GOATS 
Clay, Whippoorwill, Taylor, New Era, Black, other — —_ 
ng varieties Peas, 1925 crop, Finest quality, dou- ~ Mil ik Go “G vats, ~ Moorhuret Farm, Tr vingtor A a 
ble sacked, carefully sewed; $4.00 Mung Beans same, 7 — 
Lin _ boul d J. EB. Coulter, Connelly Springs, a <. Two OR MORE BREEDS 
MISCELLANEOUS SEED Re x: Guernseys, registered Holsteins bry 
— mulk for cal ves Gate Farm, Petersburg, V 
Seer Peas, Peanuts, Velvet Beans, Soybeans Po- a Youngs irebr i shire “ 
tato plants, all rieties. Write H. M. Franklin, : ~ oe = ao Hamyj oon : at 
Tennille, ¢ Je bi! ¢ act Gung ed 
Guernsey bulls Write f er 
particulars if Riddle d 
| POULTR GGS =< 
BABY CHICKS pie” Feces! Bale, Pointer ygrew. Price 135.0 
Purebred | Ba arred Rock chicks each” week; prices 
right. L Boyers, Rt. 2, Harrisonburg, Va 
Shinr Chicks are bett er le ading breeds. $7.46 MISCELLANEOUS | 
100 up Free book Shinn Farms, Box 120, Green- 
top, Missouri BAGS 
Chicks.—Barred Rocks, English Leghorns, Reds, An —- = 
conas: 100, $9.00 prepaid. 100° live delivery. Ozark Bags.—Pay market prices for goed and mendable 
Farms “Wesphalia, Mo — pene nese any a — betore ship- 
ams — ving. ulton ag Cotton ills, tlanta, Ga 
Qual ity W hite ~ Leghorn chicks from 200-300 eggs a tai 
strains: 100, $10.00; 500, $47.50. Smaller quantities BEES—BEEWARE-—HONEY _ 
12 wu Ww y. A. Todd,” Aulander N. C, Cheice Honey, 20¢ per pound, prepaid RM. 
Accredited Chicks.—Low cut prices on 12 leading DuBose, Brownsville, & ¢, 
varieties. Backed by fourteen years’ reputation for a Gea ; 
quality and satisfaction. Catalog free. Booth Hatch- Pe hice | bulk o Pe? One ten pound pail $2; 
ery, Box 550, Clinton, Mo . allman, Helena, Ga 
bebe : se Eo Comb Honey, 30 cents pound delivered ; ey i i in 
High Grade Baby Chicks.—Our May and June 19-pound pails. D. D. ne Ahn Wakefie hie x 


delivered to your door, 100% 
live delivery guaranteed: S. C. Rhode Island Reds and 
tarred Rocks, $12.00 per 100. White Wyandottes, 
$14.00 per 100. S. C. White Leghorns, $10.00. Mixed 
for broilers, $10.00 per 100 For less than 100 add 
le per chick. Troutville Poultry Farm, Troutville, Va. 


Chicks free from white diarrhea. Trail’s End 307 
ege strain White Leghorn chicks, from large breeders 
with lop combs, acknowledged and guaranteed world’s 
greatest layers 10,000 customers, hundreds of testi- 
monials. Parks’ and Thompson's Rocks, Owen’e 
chicks. Write for new low prices, literature, cer- 
tiflcate of guarantee (that Trail’s End chicks are 
purebred, strong, vigorous, and healthy, culled and 
inspected by one of the most experienced and oldest 
poultryman in the United States), accompanies ship- 
ment. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va 


LEGHORNS 


Forty one-year-old Single Comb White Leghorn hens 
for sal _ #1 25 each Mahoney Farm, Mitchells, Va 

Puritas Springs 200 O50 strain April hatched S. C 
White Leghorn cockerels, $3.00; toe marked. L, T. 
Browder, Lawrenceville Va 


prices are as follows, 




















For Sale 200 pure He llywood. ~ Single Comb White 
Taghorn hens, one year old; wonderful layers. Clover 
Hill Farm, Box 718, Greenville, S. C. 
chicks, hatching eggs 
White Leghorn Farms, 
furnished, Trail’s End 








Stock bought 
Certifi- 
Poultry 


Tancred baby 
direct from Tancred 
cate of guarantee 
Farm, Gordonsville 

Tancred Imperial 300-egg strain Single Comb White 
Teghorns, 10 to 12 weeks old, cockerels or pullets, 
$18 per dozen $125 per 100. The best at reasonable 
Orchard Home Poul- 




















BUILDING MATERIAL 


Roofing. —Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing, metal shir 
gles, roll roofing, asphalt shingles, nationally acver- 
tised brands: Ru-ber-oid, Flex-A-Tile, Johns-Man- 
ville. Write us for Drices and samples. Budd-Piper 
Roofing €o., Durham, } Cc. 


COFFEE 


Coffee.—Five pounds choice Colombian Coffe« 
paid to your address for $2.75. eturn unused 
tion at our expense if not satisfied and get money 




















funded, Send check or money order. and 6pec 
ground or bean. Martin's, “‘Good things to eat,’ 
Belton, ¢. 

CORN HARVESTER 





Rich man’s Corn Harvester 
$25.00 with bundle tying attac hment Free catalog 
showing pictures of harvester. Box 528. Salina, Kans 


FARM MACHINERY 


Purdom Vine Cutter and Turner beats five men 
skinning’ vines while digging ‘“‘sweets’’ or turning 
$4.50 and $2.50: guaranteed Necessary place orders 
now A. B. Purdom, Blackshear, Ga 


poor man’s price—only 











Grain Threshers A small stock of 22 x 28 Crain 
Threshers for quick sale at very greatly reduced prices 


These prices are right If interested, write or wire 
Gibbes Machinery Co., Columbia, S. © 
KODAK FINISHING 

Mail—Films developed free 


~ Kodak oy oe by 
prints, 3¢ to 5c. W. W. White, 
mingham, Ala. 


Drawer 1112, Bir- 

















































































































ber of Commerce, Beeville, Texas, 0, $2.00; 1,000, $3.00: postpaid prices Satisfaction guaranteed. 
10,000, $15.00 eash Prompt shipments and satisfae- try F arm, _ Pulaski, _Va , c level- 
ion abe lutely guaranteed J. P. Councill Company, —_— —— LL 4 Amazing | Trial Ofer. es —One _ Kodak roll filn oe vel- 
HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | =i": Tray Bnd_307s” ang Why Leghorn Wah gyal te iany Grins gy Hae Asetate Ph 
chicks, heed eRRS Certificate of guarantee fur- Box 1463-G, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Several millions of field grown plants now ready for  nished. They have been acknowledged and guaran- sino 
Experienced, educated, working dairyman: married prompt shipment Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, teed world’s greatest layers. Large Leghorne, lop _ OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
Ga UE three Ghildten: Gestiva few ‘location i Succession, Flat Dutch, Copenhagen Market Dan- combs, layers of large white eggs. Trail’e End Poul- Tart wide tetas “‘— ge yo —— 
managing production and marketing grade A bottled ish Ballhead, 90¢ per thousand collect and = try Farm, Gordonsville, Va M rard wide =e} ai. nostpaid ate Par ay hong 
milk In two years have built uD trade amounting [altimore Tomato plants, $1.50 per thousand ‘collect. een PLYMOUTH ROCKS — pneneeaaae Ganeetk. relent paic . tco Stores ( ©, , 
to $1,000 monthly. “Give particulars your dairy and — Te as aa a PB ne sh “5 ! per sr : ; ——___ = 
- . atoked : . lowe y ‘ ousé r Satistaction gi - “Aristo t” BK . Pl t wks (direct fror 
farm first letter Wm. Hrand, Raleigh, N anteed: we are going to stay in the plant business Holte et “i be Pag tind pad servi 4 pe aay ' Offer or PATENTS 
PLANTS | Sate whan hn een ja gains in stock and eggs. Write A. J. Cheek, Hender Patents.—Write B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
son i inean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 382 McGill Bldg 
| FLOWERS _ He jot Lawyer, 
.—_ Tog ee ae cecccertnteeess RHODE ISLAND REDS ashington, D. CC. Honorable methods 7 
wenly yeoautl u owe 4 annas, assortec colors, ~ 
CABBAGE—ONION—POTATO—TOMATO lollar prepaid. Wm. Jordan, Baldwin Park, Calif. Reads I wenty first Bong ; a exes sant a SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
- = rrice (Catalogue, Mrs d eaton alisnury, > 
Potato plants: $2.50, 1,000, postpaid 0. D. Mur- N. ¢ ~ Young Man—Tet the Charlotte Barber College ¢ 
ray, Claremont N. € NURSERY STOCK —_ —— —— — you a good trade, Write for their catalogue ‘ 
Potato plants: $2.50, 1,000, postpaid G. W. Mur- Fruit and Ornamental Trees Salesmen wanted. . = = PEA FOWL ant oor lotte Barber College, Charlotte, < 
ray, Claremont, N.C Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga ee Peafowl wanted. John W. Boyd, So Boston, Va Train for Business.—The satest, sanest, and quick- 
Cabbage and Collard plants: | 1 “00, 1.000, postpaid, Get our free Pecan catalogue before buying trees. yi way for young man or woman living in the « 
Varina Plant Co., Varina, N Rass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss ry or small town to secure clean, dignified office em- 
- - —— LIVESTOCK ployment. Cecil’s Business Colleges, Asheville, N. ¢ 
$2.15, ae a ae page Ga = Rico plants: Fruit *r-e8 Pecan trees, ornamentals. ~ Large Spartanburg. m. © 
00; delivered: cash with order. stock, " varieties Prices right Salesmen want- 
Southern Ques Porto Rico slips, $2 0 thousand, ed . Cor ' Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga BERKSHIRES SPRAY MATERIALS 
prepaid J Somers, Reidsville, N. © ee Peach and Apple Trees.--Greatly reduced prices. di Big type James W. Graves, American National Georgia two-row Cotton Duster. Will sell half price 
~ Shipping Potato eerie $2.15, 1,000 Plants, not bn : heat I cee a ars, grapes, plums, cherries, June 4 Rank, Richmond, Va or trade, ¢ oe gg guaranteed Cost $66.00 Ruma 
lowe Yan ro Re l Ya techies waches verries nuts pecans ornamenta - ———_—_——————— ———— —————_—— —_— V ista B.airs, s 
SS - yen Flant : ie = a rees, vines and shrubs. Free catalog printed in nat- DUROC- JERSEYS —— — —s - 
Shipping Potato plants promptly; $2.00, 1,000. To ural colors, Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleve- — Calcium Arsenate for Sale.—C. P. Daniel's Sons 
mato: 7 , 1.000 Bart vr Plant Co Faxley, Ga land, Tenn. Duroc Jerseys, 4 m¢ nths old, $20.00 each Roscoe Waynesboro, Ga Best grade Calcium Arsenate in 
Porto Rico Potato plants: 5.000, $11.25; 10,000 Herring. Ta Grange, N. ¢ ee Reavy, paper lined 200 pound wooden barrels at 6%¢ 
$21.25 Cooper Plant Co., Pine Grove, Ga SEEDS HAMPSHIRES ee oni a 
Will ship Potato plants at once: $2.00, 1,000; To- Hampshire pigs for sale. John H, Cox, 2813 Quarry TOBACCO 
matoes. The, 1,000. Georgia Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga Road N-W Washingtor 1 eee Ses % Tobacco.Write for free sample and eyecis aide 
Collard plants (white or cabhage variety): 500, $1; BEANS o.%.¢€ summer prices Troutt & Son, Hickory. Ky 
1,000, $1.50, postpaid, ee a a a ee oe ——- : 2M oR = . Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed best red leaf che =a 
N C, Thousand bushels Early Spee kled Velvet Beans Redford Stock Farms, Lynchburg, Va., are now in ing 5 pounds $1.50; 10, . $2 50 Smoking 2 pound 
“June Pink, Po nde rosa and Stone Tomato pl ants: $3.00 bushel. D. A. Burch Co., Chester, Ga pesition to make prompt shipment of pigs and shoats  jyick Chandler, Sharon. Tent 7 ‘ 
‘ ‘ ’ ue ‘ - for feeder Rend { orice lis vare a, sa e. a ~ a4 
300, a2 60; 1,000 Fureka Farm, Claremont, New crop Mammoth Yellow seed Soybeans Write for feeders, Send for price list. All stock a haranteed > Tobacco.—Kentucky sweet leaf, mellow with age 
N. = none . _ fer prices. J. H. Parker & ew Bern, N POLAND-CHINAS fine flavor. Smoking, 15 pounds $2.00; chewing, $2.5 
Tomato and Cabbage = plant $1 1,000 Potato Wonderful hay mixture at amazing low price Half x “1 - : =? . " Pay when received. ernest Choate, Wingo, Ky 
? . Yar Thom » : A M4 ‘ Pigs; big type Mt, Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield 
pa: $2.50, 1,000. Clark Plant Thomasville, and halt Bilozis and Oto ao Nleiown, Ne Micddle- Virginia , Homespun Chewing or Smoking Tobacco,—5 3 
wa . . Own Set : bite ‘ Cee’ —— a eg eg nrg 1.25; ten $2.00; twenty $3.50 Satisfaction ré 
> * : ~ —_ - Regi tere: pigs; best bloodlines. Valley View Farm . * t © ea temaills ee, | ‘ 
Well rooted, certified Porto Rican and Naney Hall eed. United Farmers of Kentucky Paduca! Ky 
Potato plants, $1.25. per 1,000; f.o.b. Hoke Deen, _ __ CANE AND SORGHUM _ Harrogate, Tent SEES ismmiaimudies Wee Wenend Gdasiniead teat dees cae 
Baxley, Ga, Wo sell the best pure seed. Seed are higher and ABERDEEN ANGUS est flavor red leaf; chewing, 5 pounds $1.56; 10. $2.7 
Cabbage and Tomato plants, $1.25 per 1.000. Ruby will go much higher. Buy now Amber $1.85; Orange —— ee best smoking, 20c pound. Mark Hamilir are 
King Pepper, $3.00 per 1,000. Address Duke Plant $1.90; Sudan $2; Kaffir $1.50; all per bushel. Three Young bul s for sale, Write Gaylord H. French renn 
Farm, Walters, Va check with order, Deduct 2% for cash. Lewis Seed Draper, N. ©, Tobacco.—Red leaf, hand picked, mild and 
co D bt a T — a1: P > — Co., P. O. Fox 426, Memphis, Tenn direct from producer, prepaid: chewing. 16 
, ‘abbage, Tomato, ort ico Potato —_— — GUERNSEYS $2.75: 5, $1.50. Smoking: 10, $2.00: 5, $1.10 
$2 thousand ene Plants, not promises. Sexton CORN $$ —_—___— / . Colli $ Mart 
Co., Valdosta, Ga. ‘ 7 _  _Registered Guernsey bull “calves, grandsons of Lang- ity guaranteed. ©. D. Collier (Agent) artin 
—Fabt pl 5: 500, $1.25: 1.000, $1.75. 7 “3 Shelled Corn at 98e¢ per bushel; cash with order. water Foremost, $40 $75. T. P. Shelton, Burke- Reference, Bradstreet. 
500, $1.50; 1.000, $2.25. American Wholesale Plant Write J. W. Jordan, Oriental, N.C — < TREE KILLER 
© _* : 
0., Franklin, Va a - ; Condensed Bo-Ko kills trees, grass, weeds, 9 
Cabbage, Collards, Tomatoes and Pepper plants, h 1 hi d E Enough for four gallons, $2.00 Bo-Ko © one 
postpaid: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25. Thomasville Plant Cc O ars 1p an n- town, Miss. 
Co., Thomasville, Ga. emson O e eC 
Cabbage plants $1 00. 1,000 ‘ mr ro Rico Potato, trance Examinations VINEGAR — 
$2.00: Tomato, $1.00 Large open field grown Ww Vinegar.—White and red. 50 gallon barre], l5c ga.- 
W. Williams, Quitman, Ga ane lon L. E. Harrison, Dublin, Ga. 
Improved Porto Rican and = Nancy Hall Potato 
: $2.00 0: 2,000 © rt » ’ + *,¢ ° . 7 cc 5 ; i 
ee, Wee, eee, Bee oF more, T1.7S per Lee Competitive examinations for the award of vacant scholarships in | AGENTS WANTED | 
~ Certified Porto Rico Potato plants: 1,000, $2.25 Clemson College will be held on Friday, July 9, 1926, beginning at 
over» into ge goat shy Promptiy. “Bonnie A. M., by each County Superintendent of Education. These scholar- Salesmen Wanted.—Howard-Hickory Nursery, Hick- 
0... nhion prin Ala, * ° © y ie] 

. "—. “a = a ships will be open to young men, sixteen years of age or over, who oy. = 
‘orto Rico Potato plants 2.00, 00; Tomato Ai - ca - ? wy Fruit Trees for Sale—Agents wanted. (onc 
Guttman Plant Galen a prompt shipment, desire to pursue courses in Agriculture and Textiles. Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga = 

an 0., itman, Ga. —_—_—_——_— - ——<—$—$—— ————_— cue 
ce ‘(reste ite > p Fruit Tree Salesmen Wanted.—Liberal | cash com- 
— Hollis’ Improved Porto Rican plants, government Persons interested should write the Registrar for information and mission paid, promptly." ‘Howard-Hichory Nursery 
ment gua m.. — ta cosh | express co Gn ship- application blanks before the time of the examinations. Successful Hickory, N. 
& la iteec S 4 oOllls, AX a, a Eee ee = 
. Get our free cane case. Toilet articles, Perfumes 





mailed 
promptly 


‘orto Rico Potato plants, $2.25 thousand, 
2.00 thousand, expressed. Plants shipped 





Major Crow's Plant_ Farms, Flowery Branch. Ga 
Improved, Purple. Yellow Skin Porto Rico Potato 


$1.90 per thousand; 
Sims Potato Plant Co., 


5,000 over, $1.75 
Pembroke, Ga. 


viants, inspected: 
per thousand. 

<< guarantee to ship government 

vanie next day after, orter received at $2.25 








inspected potate 
1,000 








or more at $1.90, 1,000, Williams Plant Co 
Baxley, Ga. 

Millions Cabbage, Tomato, Collard plants. 500, 
$1.00; 1,000. $1.50; postpaid. Expressed, $1.00 per 
1,000. Satisfaction guaranteed. Lankford, 
Franklin, Va. 

Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, government 
inspected; $1.90 per h d 





Bir., thousand. Prompt shipments. J. J. Boatright, 
ngham, Ga. 











tional. 


is equivalent in money 


senior years. 


These examinations may also be used as credit toward admission into 


college. 


applicants must meet fully the requirements for admission. 


Each scholarship is worth $100 and free tution, 
Membership in the Reserve Officers Training Corps—R. O. T. C. 
value to a scholarship during the junior and 


For further information, write 


THE REGISTRAR, 


which is $40 addi- 


Clemson College, S. C. 








and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerm a 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis. 
Bankrupt and Rummage Salee—Make $50.00 da 





We start you, furnishing everything. Distrib 








Dept. 105, 609 Division, Chicago. = 
We start you without a dollar. Seaps, extrart 
perfumes, toilet goods. 


Experience unnecessary. ‘ #!- 
nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. 

Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendcts, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 








sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dert 
701, Amsterdam, N. 
Agents.— Write for free sample Dri-Klean-It. Makes 


your car look like new, 
No soap or water used. 
Desk 237, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


(Classified ads. continued on next pag) 


Removes mud, dirt, dust. 
American Accessories ( 














Pi 

















mie So. ‘Yto3™ 


Bits F; rom Here and There 


Hall's Five Summer Poultry 
Hints 


URING the summer months the price 

of broilers 
Prof. D. H. 
“ 


will be low,” says 
Hall of Clemson College 
that a number of 
erels be caponized 


cock 


is advisable 


and grown as Ca- 
pons for the next 
fall and winter mar 
kets. Capons us 
ually bring good 
prices in the fall and 
winter. But if prices 
are not what they 
should be, the capons 
D. H. HALL will make the best 
of roasters for yout 
ewn table ; 
2. Inthe summer time we always have 


fiens that fail to lay. These should be 
culled and put into the pot. The culling 
and any that will 
t. ‘xe a little time to learn and practice it 
can cull his own flock efficiently 

Do not neglect the stock.— 
Kkemember that they are fall and 
winter layers. Keep them free from para 
tes. Feed them well and keep plenty 
f cool water before them \lso plant 
of tender green feed for them, and 
bove all keep their houses clean. Filth 
breeds disease and parasites. Disease and 
will no profits from the 


system is simple one 


young 
your 


plenty 


parasite 
poultry. 

“4. Keep culling out the weak and un- 
dersised pullets. Such birds will be culls 
d will not pay. It takes strong, healthy 
uullets with a great amount of constitu 
mal vigor to produce fall winter 
Body development in growing pul 
lets will show the presence or 
vigor. 
“S.. re 


lispose of 


mean 


| 
t and 
evY¢s 
absence of 
early summer ts the time to 
all breeding males. If your 


males are too valuable to sell on the mar 
ket, place them in a yard by themselves 

1 produce: infertile eggs, which will 
keep longer and are better for market 
purposes 


Live Virginia Farm News 


T# 3,000,000 bushels of sweet pota 
toes produced annually on the Eastern 
Shore of Virginia will not all be mar 
keted in three months in the future, a 
las. been the custom in the past, accord- 
ing to plans now being carried out. Con 
truction is now — way on two model 
torage houses for the keeping of sweet 
potatoes, one at Melfa and one at Painter 
It has been the custom in the past to 
market the commercial part of this tre 
mendous crop in August, September and 
October as the sweet potatoes were taken 
irom the ground regardless of the im 
ediate conditions of the market If 
new plans are successful, part of 
the crop in the future will be put in 
torage and marketed throughout the 
ison as the supply on the big markets 
tifies 


-_ * * 


Thirty creameries operating in Virainia 


signed the agreement to purchase 

im under the new regulations drawn 
up by The-Division of Markets. Under 
these regulations the price of cream will 


based upon grades, so the farmer pro 
cing a high grade cream will receive 
vetter price than the one producing a 


lower grade. Meetings are being held 


throughout the state to acquaint the far- 
mers with the new agreement and it is 
expected that before the end of the sum 
mer all creameries in the state will sign 
the new contract 


” * * 
of early potatoes commenced 
Norfolk section about 
until the peak 
Shipments 
fastern few days 
and will hardly reach the peak un 


Shipments 
from the 
and will increase 
about 2. 
Shore 


n volume 
June 15, 
is reached June on 


the | 
later, 


will be a 


til about July 1. Virginia is the largest 
shipper of early potatoes in the country 
and during the months of June and July 
it is the principal source of potatoes 
throughout the markets of the East and 
Central West 

** * 

Fruit prospects are better than had 
been expected earlier in the “season as 
growers have now found that the dam- 
age from the spring frost was not as 
serious as appeared early in May. The 


commercial apple crop is unusually good, 


and will be one of the largest produced 
in recent years, The preduction of Wine 
saps will be very large as the trees of 
this variety throughout the state have 
very fine crops. The production of 
peaches will also be larger than had been 
expected. The commercial crop is ex 


500 cars which 
commercial 


the 
largest 


pected to be more 
will be the 


peach crop on record 


A Review of the Markets 
i i {E cotton held 


narrow range than 
awaiting some new development to stir it 


second 


within a 
1 month, 


market has 


for more 


into action. Both foreign and domestic 
mills have curtailed operations, thus lim 
iting the demand for raw cotton. The 
carry-over of American cotton at the 
end of the crop year is expected to be 
2,000,000 bales larger than last year and 
close to the largest on record. The new 


but little damage 


and a few 


crop is late, permanent 


has occurred, weeks of season 


able weather would do much to correct 
the situation Unofficial estimates put 
the cotton acreage at from slightly above 
to slightly below the record area planted 
last vear, so that another large crop 1s 
probable, ring an unusual growing 
season The weather will be the chief 
factor in determining the trend of the 
market during the next few month 


. - os 


The 


market. 


Georgia peach crop has started 
The yield is estimated to be the 
on record in early spring 


largest spite of 


freezes, but early varieties are not so 
plentiful and prices are not expected to 
be so low as to spoil the market for later 
varieties, as sometimes happens 
c/s) = 

Due to the cold spring, the potato crop 
is later than usual, so that, although an 
increase of arly 15 per cent over las 
year was reported in the acreage for the 
early potato states, shipments thus far 
have been fully 30 per cent smaller than 
in- the corresponding period last season 


Southern Cobblers are quoted at $1 to $2 








per ‘barrel higher at shipping points than 

at the same in 1925. The market is 

high ‘and prices will undoubtedly decline 

as the shipping season moves northward 
2s 

Peanut prices are about 60 per cent 


narket started 
confident 


vhich the 
ilers generally 
The shortage of Span 


over the level at 
last fall, with de 
of a fur rise. 


} 
ther 





Cash Prizes for Letters From 


First $10; 


Farmet 


Market for Top Prices.” 
) to The Progressive 


prize 


prize, $10. Mail all letters by June 22 to 





Mail all letters by June 20 to Mr 


Equipped for Life as Her 
June 2 to Mrs. Hutt, The 





E OFFER liberal cash prizes for the most thoughtful, concise, meaty, and in- 
forming letters om the subjects indicated below; also cash payment for all 
other letters printed. No letter should be over 300 to 500 words long. If you 

want your name withheld, say so 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN.—“How I Condition Poultry for 
second prize, $5 


“The Most Successful Family Reunion I Have Attended.” 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN Why My Canning Is Successful.” 
Hutt, The 

SUBJECTS FOR TEENS AND TWENTIES.—“The Modern Girl; 
Mether, and How ?” 


Progressive Farmer. 
Unused fetters will not be returned unless postage is enclosed 


Farm Folks, Old and Young 


Mail 


all letters by June 


First prize, $15; second 
The Progressive Farmer 

First prize, 
Farmer 


Is She as Well 
prize, $3. Mail all letters by 


Progressive 


First 











y 


Virginia 
Dealers in 
fill 
bid 
con 
Even 


well defined. 
moderate. 

been unable to 
resulting in frantic 
and new 
unfavorable 


ish peanuts is 
stocks only 
Chinese 
the 
ding 
ditions 


are 
peanuts have 
some 


Sales, 


for other stock, crop 
distinctly 

should 
market 
reserves 


‘ALBERT 


Mistakes I Made in Building 
My House 
—-* 


when 

will 
of forming 
suited to their 


are 


it the weather turn favorable, a 


high summet appears certain be 


cause of the smal 
Gl SLE RR 


build 
pattern plan, instead 
a plan of that is 
individual needs. 

what I did 
The prevailing style 
time was the 
| 


house 


people the, l ~ 
peopk he 10Use 


after some 
their own 
more 

That is 
built my 
at that 
T rofed 
ylors 


exactly when I 
residence 
two-story 


trim 


large, 
fancy pamted white, 
[ picked afnice, fancy 
and get the 
worked years, 
hauling logs, hauling lumber mill 
to planer, hauling out bricks, win 
shingles before the 
was laid. Then several 
to work and completed 


med with 


one as my model began to 


material ready I three 
trom 
doors, 
dows, and cutting 
foundation 
helpers I 
it, except ceiling the rooms of the second 


with 


went 


stery which [ have never had any use 
for. 

The cost outside of my labor was more 
than $1,000, and would have been more 
had I not taken so much time getting 
the material ready, doing the work my 
self 

{ only have five rooms finished with a 
super-abundance of roof. It was covered 
with pine shingles and is now ready for 
repair, which will cost me twice as much 
as it would if I had a practical, plain 
roofed house 

I built a large barn, sometime before 
building the house, boxing it with the 
boards running from sill to plate. These 


badly in 


from the 


rotted off and need of 
repair up almost two feet sill. 
If I had put at least two rounds of 12 
inch boards on horizontally I would have 

and the sills 
Or, I 
have applied a coat or more of 
little more than the cost of re- 


will be N. A. 


are all 


little trouble repairing it 


would have been better protected. 
could 
paint at 


pairing 


Farmers’ Exchange 


AGENTS WANTED 

















Summer work for farmers, teachers and others. Sell 
Fruit and Ornamental! Trees and help make the world 
more fruitful and beautiful Ask for our terme to 
aalesme Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Cuncord, Ga 

Agents. Our new household cleaning device washes 
and dries windows, sweeps, cleans wa seTubs, mops 
Costas jess than brooms Over half profi Write 
Harper Brush Works 05 8rd 8S Fairficld, lowa 

Make $15 00 daily selling Fixit’’ Rubber Kepair 
(liquid rubber Dou te 6 mileage of tires and tubes 
Sensational seller noney maker of 1926 Sample 
free Margu pr Ble ( PF2327 Woliram Sit 
Chicago 

Agent New plan makes it 
t $100.00 weekly selling shirts 
No capita ence needed 
manufacture! Write now for free 
Shirts, 560 Broadway. New Yorl 

Write your name on a le postal 1 ’ 
us We'll show you proof sin 15 
wi you risk tw minutes and le against $15 a cay 
er Mind you we'll prove it Macochee Hosiery 


29014, 


Company, Card Cincinnati Ohi 


| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK ||‘ 


PUREBRED ) 


ipsa Pigs 


Me arch ae 

















Roars ar 8 1 in 00 eac h 

A ” ” ber gil ] 

$50 to $60 each Grand 
Wr 


BONNEY BROS. OAKLAWN FARM 


Oceana, Va. 
\. — 





for 


han mpion bree ‘i ng. 

















| PUREBRED POULTRY 


LEGHORNS 


WHITE LEGHORN “HENS AN AND MALES 
ba « of ight-week-old 
Now Half Price ; siiets Algo Wakatinn "tee 


Also Hat , 
Trapnested, pedigre ae. - ion stock, egg bred 26 
ve ars bib np at rower 


Catalog-and special 
ice bullecin 


free D.. guarantee satisfaction. 
GEO. B. FEeRRIs. “930 ‘Union, ‘Grand Rapids, Mich. 








1 pene 
toca 





(19) 707 


\THIS GUM 
FILLS HOLE 
3 PLY 

BOOT STICKS? 





Casing Repair 
This plaster plugs and seals the 
holein thetire, prevents pinching, 
and soon becomes self-vulcanized 
to the tire making a permanent 
repair. As simple to apply as a 
postage stamp. Carry one for 
emergency. Send 50c for medium 
size good for one inch cuts. It will 
save you many dollars. 


Las-Stik Patch Mfg. Co. 
Hamilton, Ohio 


G & 
PATCHES "TRE REPAIRS" b, astens 


| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 


RIVERSIDE 


CHICKS Reduced! tor May an 


educt 
from our regular price list 4 
chick on any quantity enter 500 
chicks; 3%c per chick on 500 oF 


























more. Chicks from only pure 
bred, blood tested, state in 
spected and accredited flocks 


famous for quality 
Write for free catalog which 
explains special offer free \«¢ 
with each order 

Riverside Poultry Farm, 
Reute 11-B, Knoxville, Tenn 
Mem. Int. Raby (hick Assn.) 


Full Blooded American Quality Chicks 





SHIPPED C. 
July, August prices on: 100 500 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns $8 00 «$50.00 
Rocks, Reds, Anconas 2.00 58.00 
Hamburgs, Black Minorcas 1.00 68.00 
White Wyandottes, White Rocks 15.00 73.00 
Blue Andalusiar Brahmas . 20.00 95.00 
Mixed chicks 9.00 44.00 
Will ship in Jota of 25 or 50 at same rate, plus postage 
Order now of ree" e delivery Don't send money, just 


write us the nd numbe 


AMERICAN GHICKERIES, "Box 220, GRAMPIAN, PA 
’ e ° Speco. M 10t 
Norman’s Quality Chicks iit Prices” 


talks price While they last you can 4e- 





Now, quality 








ure at »w prices Chicks from the aristocratic egg 
breeding of the South's foremost flocks, from Norman, 
pioneer poultryman, oldest and largest in the South 


state certified, only a penny more than or- 
but the egg profit difference is in dollars 
Per 25 ' 


00 500 = 1,000 

$3.50 $6.00 $9.75 $47.50 $95. 00 
12.00 57.50 110.00 
18.50 62.50 120.00 
3.25 5.50 9.50 45.00 85.00 
those 1925, best proof of quality. 
Supply limited. Order now. 20% with order, balance be- 
fore shipment. Ship Mon., Wed., Fri. Catalog and fold- 
er on chick feeding free. Tested Chicks best adapted for 
May-June. C. A. Norman, Box 1440. Knoxville. Tenn. 


BABY CHIX 


Bloodtested, 
dinary kinds 


Anc., W 
Kiocks, Reds & B 
W, Wyan. & W 
Mixed tor Broilers 
19% rders double 


& Br lee 
Orps. 3.75 7.00 


Rocks 4.00 7.50 








From Heavy Laying Free Range 

= Flocks Per 100 

S. C. White Leghorns $8.00 

S. C. Brown Leghorns .» 8.00 

Barred Rocks 10.00 

S. C. Rhode Islamd Reds 10.00 

Broil rs or Mixed Chix 8.00 

Special Prices ot 00 and 1.000 Jute 10) Prepaid 

Address: J. N. NACE, “Richfield Pa., Box bad 

Prices: 50 =6100 «= 5500 =: 1000 

White Loghorns $2 30 $4.50 $ 8.00 $38.00 $75.00 

Barred Rock 3.00 550 16.00 4.00 95.00 

Rhode tv'ond Reds 3.00 550 600 46500 985.00 
Sil Locod Wyanoottcs. 3.50 6.50 12.00 50.00 . 

Huovy Mixed Cnioxs.. 2.75 5.00 9.00 42.00 8000 

Ascorted Chicks 2.50 4.00 8.00 3.50 70.00 

Light Mixed Chicks 2.25 4.00 7.00 33.00 65.00 

00% live delivery taranteed You can order from ad 

for circular 





The Richfield Sateen, Box 166, Richfield, Pa. 

2 My ENS 
Chicks That Grow—'"tih UY 
100°) live delivery to your door 25 50 100 500 
White Legnorns ........... $2.50 $4.50 $ 8.00 $37.50 
Biuwn Leghurns 2.50 4.50 8.00 37.50 
Barred Recns 3.00 5.50 10.00 47.50 
Rhode tsiand Reds oases -< 5.50 16.00 47.50 
Mixed Chicks 2.25 4.00 6.00 37.50 

PINECREST POULTRY ‘FARM & HATCH 


HERY 
Herbert Miller, Prop Richfield, Penna. 


Heavy laying strains. Postpaid, 00: Leghorns $11 
Rocks, Reds, Anconas $13; Orps., yan., $14; Lt. Brahma: 
$18; Ass’td $8; Large Ass'td. $10. Live delivery. Catalog 
Free. DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, BRENHAM, TEXAS 


QUALITY CHICKS 
E Best ey | — postpaid, per 


po doey | Rocks, Reds, Anconas, 


PRICES a: Orp., Wrens wy Op It. Brahmas, 


Ass’td, Sd ~~ ! td, $10. 
Catalog free. Missouri Poultry Farms, mbia, Me. 














“wn 
So 
. . 
Ea 
Qa as) Varieties Prices on 24 
8. C. Wh., Br. Leghorns, Anconas £3.00 $5. 
~ Brd., Wh. Rocks, S. C R. I. Reds 3.7 7.0 
. Minoreas, Wh. W yandottes, Wh. and 
eo Buff Orpingtoms .............. - 50 10 
3 Bik. Langshans, Sil. L. Wyandottes 5.50 10 
“oO J Black Gi seascnads ovens 7.50 14. 
eg Assorted Chicks (heary d «00. 3.50 : 
ow So Assorted mer (all kinds) .... 2.50 
ENTUCKY HATCHE RY, 352° 







oo sm 1oou 
$45.00 $ 80 


13 62.50 120 
50 20 96.00 180 
50 20 ~«..... .., Chicks purebred, selected by expert 
50 28 «|.... ... fudge Send $1.00, rest C. O. D. 
4 7 a llo «—Prices as pee plus postage. You 


70 pay postm 
‘West “th "street, LEXINGTON. "KENTUCKY 


/ 












Quality Features 
Typical of 
the Finest Truck 
Construction 


Easy gear shifting, with 3- 
speed control. 


Valve-in-head motor that de- 
livers more power per gallon 
than any other truck engine 
of equal size. 


Positive motor lubrication by 
a combined pump and splash 
system. 


Positive coolinginall weather 


by a water pump and extra- . 


large Harrison radiator. 


Positive, reliable, semi-re- 
versible steering control. 


Extra-large, equalized 
brakes. 


Big, oversize rear axle with 
spiral cut, bevel gears. 


Chrome vanadium steel 
springs. 


Full-length deep channel 
steel frame, rigidly braced. 


Alemite lubrication. 





fr Economical Transportation 


CHEVROLET / 


—<—<———— 


















Fd 


hese Quality Features 


found only in Chevrolet« 


fob 
Flint 
Mich 


With its special truck-type construction — with numerous 
quality features found only on higher-priced trucks of 
equally modern design, the Chevrolet One-Ton Truck gives 
definite assurance of dependable haulage plus the vital ad- 
vantages of low upkeep and slow depreciation, 





No other truck is more ideally fitted for farm use. Its power- 
ful valve-in-head motor pulls the load over the fields and 
rough roads easily, dependably and economically. Visit the 
nearest Chevrolet dealer and learntheimportanceof thequal- 
ity features found only in Chevrolet at the Chevrolet price. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 








CHEVROLET 
6S TRUCKS *® 


TON 
| Worlds Largest Builder of Gear-shift Cars 


1 





